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Just off the press! 


The only book 


CREDIT 
e & v4 
on commercial law specially a 
OMMERCI AL 
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written for credit executives res 





The 1959 edition of the CREDIT MANUAL of 
COMMERCIAL LAIVS its off the press. In 
one volume the laws of trade are assembled in 
layman’s language. In one volume the credit 
executive can find the facts which he needs to 
protect himself and his company. There 1s no 
other book on the market specially written for 


the credit executive. 





The CREDIT MANUAL of COMMERCIAL LAWS ttakes you through all 
the legal steps involved in a business transaction. It tells you what you must 
do and what you must not do from the moment the order is received until the 
check is cleared. In short, it is a complete resume of the laws which affect a 
credit executive’s work. 









The Manual saves hours of your time; saves hundreds of dollars for your firm; 
guards you against costly mis-steps in handling credits. A single item of imfor- 
mation brought to your attention in this Manual can mean savings to you, m 
time and effort and money, far beyond its small cost. 













Now more than ever before every Credit Manager needs this accurate and 
condensed reference book to meet his needs in the uncertain and competi- 
tive months ahead. You can examine the CREDIT MANUAL of COMMER- 
CIAL LAWS for five days without obligation. A quick perusal will show that 
this book should be on every credit executive’s desk. 





Send for your copy today. It you decide to keep it, the price is $10.80 to members 
of the National Association of Credit Management, $12.00 to others. 





Publications Department 
National Association of Credit Management 
229 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 
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In the News 


SAMUEL PIOTKIN, president, Kings- 
ley Coats, Inc., New York City, has 
been elected treasurer of the associ- 
ate board of directors of Beth-El 
hospital. He has been an associate 
director of the hospital for three 
years. 


FRANK R. GREGORY, assistant treas- 
urer, City Trust Company, Bridge- 
port, and secretary of the Fairfield 
County Bankers Association, is a 
member of the Citizens Action Com- 
mittee for development of Norwalk. 


WALTER SCHMITT, credit manager. 
Henry F. Mitchell Co., Philadelphia. 
has been elected president of the 
American Wholesale Horticultural 
Dealers Association. 


CarL D. WERNER, president, Uni- 
versal Hardware Company, and past 
president of the Dayton (Ohio) As- 
sociation of Credit Men, has been 
named to Dayton’s Family Court 
building commission. 


JAMES ARRINGTON, vice president, 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston, 


Mass., is president of the Boston | 


Bank Officers’ Association. 


H. W. Frep SHAw of Kaiser Steel 
Corporation, Oakland, Calif., is the | 
new president of the American Rec- | 


ords Management Association. 


WittiAm D. Kerr, partner in 


Bacon, Whipple & Co., Chicago, is 


the new president of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America, 
elected at the annual convention in 


Bal Harbour, Fla. 


Harry G. Bowes, Mittag Divi- 
sion, Burroughs Corporation, Park 
Ridge, N.J.. has been elected treasurer 
of the Paterson Chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Accountants. 


RicHArD N. SMITH, secretary-treas- 


urer, The Copley Press, Inc., La Jolla, | 


Calif., has been elected president of | 
the Institute of Newspaper Controllers | 


and Finance Officers. 








“The competitor with 
adequate cash available 
at all times is at a 
distinct advantage...” 


CAN YOUR 
BUSINESS 
USE MORE 
CASH 
WORKING 
CAPITAL? 


When ready cash is the question, 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT has a ready 
answer. Whether your need is short- 
term or long-term . . . whether it is for 
$25,000 or millions . . . an efficient, 
economical and popular* way to meet 
that need is with COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
funds. 


Efficient because you can usually get 
more cash by this method than other 
sources provide . . . get cash faster, 
normally 3 to 5 days after first contact 
. use cash longer without negotia- 
tions for renewal. Economical because 
the charge is only on the amount 
actually used as your cash require- 
ments vary. 
If your answer to the headline query 
is “‘yes’”’... or ‘‘maybe”’ ... the nearest 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPORATION 
office listed below will be happy to give 
you details about ‘‘the service offered 
in Credit & Financial Management.” 


Consult 
Commercial Credit 


BALTIMORE 2—300 St. Paul Place 
CHICAGO 6—222 W. Adams Street 
LOS ANGELES 14—722 S. Spring Street 
NEW YORK 36—50 W. 44th Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 6—112 Pine Street 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidicries, during each of the last 
several years, advanced over one billion dollars to manufacturers and 
wholesalers to supplement cash working capital. During these years, total 
volume of finance subsidiaries amounted to over three billion dollars, 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS OVER $200,000,000. 
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LAW AND ORDER 


he dastardly bombing of synagogues in various parts of the country 

is a source of serious concern and alarm on the part of all citizens, 

irrespective of race or religion. It is undoubtedly the work of racial 
extremists. 

While those bombings were directed against Jewish temples of wor- 
ship, the real target is law and order, and the peace and safety of the 
entire community. 

Law and order have characterized our Nation since its beginning. The 5 
Constitution of the United States guarantees justice to every citizen. The 1 
right of all persons to practice religious beliefs as their conscience dic- , 
tates is the foundation of our liberty. To the extent that this principle is 
undermined, the entire superstructure of our freedom and justice is 
threatened. 


Civic as well as religious groups, throughout the nation, demand that 
justice be done and that the rights which have been assailed be pro- t 
tected. The bombings, so contrary to the American principles, were not I 
spontaneous but were organized, by those who would profit from dis- 
cord, friction and hatred within the nation. Those responsible were un- Y 
doubtedly trying to fan little sparks of misunderstanding into national 
conflagrations. Only the Reds have such a motive and the mind and ap- 
paratus for such diabolical organization. , 

Law and order must prevail if we are to continue to enjoy the free- 
dom guaranteed by our Constitution. 





E.. 


ki EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT l 
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THE JANUARY COVER 


HETHER they were measuring 
their credit sales, their charge- 
offs, or the fish that got away, will 
never be known. 

This much is evident, however. All 
in the group picture on the front 
cover of this issue are past presi- 
dents of the National Association of 
Credit Management. The cameraman 
caught them at the November meet- 
ing of the national board of direc- 
tors. 

Seated, left to right, are C. Cal- 









laway, Jr., of Chickamauga, Ga., 
elected president in 1949; Paul W. 
Miller, Atlanta, 1943; and Irwin 
Stumborg, Cincinnati, 1956. Stand- 
ing: Donald M. Messer, San Fran- 
isco, 1953; J. Allen Walker, San 

rancisco, 1957; and Charles E. 
Fernald, named president at Phila- 
elphia in 1948. 
| Mr. Callaway, treasurer of Crystal 
Springs Bleachery, Inc., became pres- 
dent of National after many years 
pf service to credit, attested by his 
chairmanship of NACM’s finance and 
budget committee. 

The NACM Credit Research Foun- 
tation, Inc., was established under 
he leadership and guidance of Paul 
W. Miller, president of the Marl- 
borough Company. Mr. Miller holds 
he NACM Credit Merit Award. Sen- 
htors Walter F. George and Harry F. 
yrd are the only other recipients 
f the honor. 

Mr. Stumborg is assistant treas- 
irer of the Baldwin Piano Company 
ind head of its finance department, 
vholesale and retail. In 1956 he was 

(Concluded on page 26, col. 3) 
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@ Two proposals have been advanced by the 
United States to encourage private foreign in- 
vestment and to improve public development 
programs in Latin America. 

One is a suggestion that a technical services 
staff be attached to the regional development 
loan institution which is being planned by the 
Organization of American States. In the public 
development area the United States stands ready 
to negotiate treaties which would exempt U.S. 
investors from paying to their Government the 
equivalent of tax concessions granted by Latin- 
American countries. 

The suggestions were cited by C. Douglas 
Dillon, undersecretary of state for economic 
affairs, in an address before the Committee of 
Twenty-One (representing all 21 American re- 
publics), created by the Council of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. Mr. Dillon heads the 
U.S. delegation to the Committee, which has the 
objective of recommending measures for stable 
and expanding economies in Latin-American 
countries. 


@ A DECLINE of 5 to 10 per cent in farm income 
for 1959 is forecast by the marketing service of 
the department of agriculture, thus offsetting in 
part the 20 per cent increase in 1958, which is 
estimated at $13 billions. In 1957 it was $10.8 
billions. 

While farm production can be expected to 
come close to the outgoing year’s record level, 
the department said, farm prices are likely to 
average lower. Declines were predicted in prices 
for hogs, poultry, eggs, cotton, corn and other 
feed grains, and possibly oilseed crops. Addi- 
tional increase in farm production costs would 
reduce net income further. There also will be 
a drop of $700 millions in Government pay- 
ments under the expiring acreage reserve of the 
soil bank program. 

Off-farm income, now providing a third of 
the total net income of farmers, may be aug- 
mented by further recovery of the economy, 
which would provide greater earning opportu- 
nities, the department’s marketing — service 
observed. 


@ THE NEXT few years will see a large increase 
in trade between the United States and Canada, 
Gordon Churchill, Canada’s minister of trade 
and commerce, told the first Canadian-American 
Trade and Industry Conference, sponsored by 


Washington 







the Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry. 

Mr. Churchill proposed an eight-point pro- 
gram for adoption by U.S. operators of Cana- 
dian subsidiaries, to improve economic relations. 
Briefly, the suggestions are: 

Promote exports from Canadian subsidiaries, 
including components for parent plant use; use 
Canadian materials and component parts to the 
fullest extent economically feasible; do more 
processing of Canadian materials before export- 
ing; train Canadian personnel for management 
and professional posts in subsidiaries; do more 
research and new development work in Canada; 

Give local management more autonomy in 
operating subsidiaries in Canada; permit Cana- 
dians to buy equity stocks in such subsidiaries; 
encourage personnel of branch plants to par- 
ticipate more in community activities of Canada. 


@ AN ACCELERATED program for barter of sur- 
plus farm products for strategic materials is in 
the making, though Government officials say 
there is no thought to return to the level that 
preceded the cutback of a year ago. 

Consultations have been held with the Cana- 
dian Government over any effect on sales of 
Canadian wheat. Canadians, seeing unfair com- 
petition in the barter program in the past, have 
contended that it made little distinction between 
countries that would have purchased the farm 
commodities in the normal commercial market, 
and those which would not have done so because 
of insufficient foreign exchange. 

Agriculture department officials say the deci- 
sion to increase barter transactions where pos- 
sible is in compliance with Congressional com- 
mittee reports following strong representations 
by farm and state leaders in the last session. 


q@ Bankruptcies filed in United States courts 
rose to a new high total of 91,668 in fiscal year 
1958 (ended June 30th), says the annual report 
of the director of the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts. 

While the greatest percentage of increase was 
among wage-earning employees, business filings 
in bankruptcy increased to 11,404 from 10,144 
in 1957 and 6,877 in 1949. These were 12.4 
per cent of all: filings in 1958 compared with 
13.7 per cent in 1957 and 26.4 per cent in 1949. 
For the 10-year period there was fourfold in- 





crease in non-business filings—from 19,144 in 
1949 to 80,264 this year. 

Voluntary bankruptcy cases grew from 60,335 
in 1957 to 76,048; involuntary bankruptcies 
from 1,189 to 1,413; Chapter XI filings from 
599 to 724; Chapter X cases from 65 to 68. 

Total cases pending at the end of the fiscal 
year reached 80,446, from 68,489, but the ratio 
of pending to filing dropped from 98.9 per cent 
to 87.8, below any previous year of the salary 
systems. District courts entered their fall terms 
with criminal-civil workloads exceeding 75,000, 
a full year’s workload before the filing of new 
cases. 

There were 44 per cent more private anti- 
trust suits started in district court, a new record, 
270 in 1958 compared with 188 last year. This 
increase, though the volume of such cases is not 
large, “is highly significant from the standpoint 
of judicial administration because private anti- 
trust actions are frequently time-consuming and 
are generally filed in metropolitan areas where 
dockets have been severely in arrears.” 

Volume of filed antitrust cases of all kinds 
almost tripled between 1948 and 1958. Govern- 
ment civil antitrust filings dropped from 38 in 
1957 to 33 this year, but criminal cases went up 
to 22 from 18 last year. 





OFFICIAL TEXTS — of all mobilization 
agency regulations may be had, free of 
charge, by writing the Information Division 
of the agency involved, Washington 25, D.C. 


THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Government 
daily publication, which contains full texts 
of all regulations, is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, also at Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


« In a three-pronged appeal the treasury de- 
partment is campaigning to induce institutional 
holders of the nation’s savings to purchase more 
Government bonds. 

Initiated by Secretary Robert B. Anderson, 
the appeal runs this way: (1) On balance, the 
amount of savings going into Government secu- 
rities directly and indirectly has been negative; 
(2) Resort to commercial banks would mean 
increased money supply and potential inflation; 
(3) In self-interest, holders of savings should 
buy more Government securities to protect dol- 
lar value and so augment flow of savings. 


@ THE FEDERAL RESERVE moved too slowly in 
fighting recession, declared Asher Achinstein, 
economist, in a study authorized by Senator J. 
W. Fulbright, chairman of the Senate banking 
committee. 

While commending the Federal Reserve policy 
of “tight money” in 1956 and the first half of 
1957, Mr. Achinstein charged that in early 


1953 the Board should have foreseen the re- 
cession, but he did say the change to easier 
money in June 1953 was important in limiting 
the decline in time and severity. He also asserted 
the Board was too slow in moving toward re- 
straint at the start of the 1955 boom. Again, he 
insisted that the Board in July-November 1957 
missed the boat and that its intensified restraint 
“may be said to have contributed to the sharpest 
postwar decline.” 

To this the Board retorted that the analysis 
was off in three respects. First, it had been based 
upon an assumption the recession would be 
much worse than it proved to be. Secondly, the 
report did not consider the policy in relation 
to the overall economic picture and changes 
in fiscal and other policies. Thirdly, the Board 
replied, the report failed to deal adequately 
with the menace of inflation, still the “major 
current threat.” 


@ WirtH Gross National Product (goods and 
services) in the third quarter at an annual rate 
of $439 billions, last year’s peak was approached 
in dollar value, but despite the $10 biilion in- 
crease for the quarter, the “impact of the recent 
economic slide” was still in evidence, said the 
commerce department’s office of business eco- 
nomics. 

The recession had comparatively little effect 
on the postwar growing demand for nondurables 
and services, which accounted for more than 
half the $13 billion recovery in national output 
since the first quarter, chiefly in personal con- 
sumption, according to the OBE. Most of the 
GNP decline of $20 billions from third quarter 
1957 to the low level of early 1958 was in busi- 
ness investment and consumer hard goods. 

Personal income had maintained a near-record 
rate throughout the recession, dropping only a 
bit more than 1 per cent. The reason was in 
large part a built-in rise in unemployment insur- 
ance benefits and other transfer payments. An- 
other factor was that individual incomes stayed 
up in spite of sharply lowered corporate profits, 
with a $6 million decrease in profits taxes as 
the base fell, OBE pointed out. ; 

A third quarter record was set in personal 
consumption expenditures, at an annual rate 
of $291.5 billions, $5.5 billions above the 1958 
opening quarter, $3 billions higher than the peak 
of the year earlier. 

Improvement since mid-1958 included a meas- 
ure of better sales of durable goods. 


@ EsTaBLISHMENT of a National Economic 
Policy Council was urged by the American As- 
sembly, meeting at Harriman, N.Y. Major goals 
for the nation, the 60 specialists from business, 
education and government agreed, are “reason- 
able stability” of prices, growth in real output, 
and “avoidance of cyclical fluctuations in em- 


ployment.” The report criticized both business 9 
and union leaders for failure to halt the wage- 


price spiral. 


The proposed council would resemble the Na- 


tional Security Council. 
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Good Business Yea 


General Rise But Not a Boom in 1959, Leaders Agree 


NOW comes the year for business to profit from the lessons of the recent recession. Managers learned, the hard | 
way, to pay for the laxness that had seeded in the lush times, not least in credit extension. Management became | 
cost-conscious, employees more productivity-conscious. | 

And 1959? From manufacturer to consumer the growing confidence will display itself in a steady acceleration of 
recovery, high executives agree, in a sampling of varied industries by CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT. 
A good year, with new highs in many areas of the economy but not one of new records in earnings in a market 
made highly competitive by expanded production capacity. (Forecasts of wholesale prices and production indexes 
begin on page 11.) 

For example, noting the attentions to efficiency and aggressive selling, Ray R. Eppert, president of Burroughs Cor- 
poration, writes us that "the way is now open for renewed growth on the basis of higher productivity.” H. John Lowry, 
president of Michigan Mutual Liability Company, foresees "a good year that will set some new records in Gross Na- 
tional Product and business volume but is not likely to break any earnings’ record." And Raymond Koontz, president of 
Diebold, Inc., believes "the present recovery in general business conditions will continue into the fourth quarter of 1959". 


It all sums up in the words of Dr. ane W. Towle of Washington University: “We can have prosperity in 1959 


if we think about it, plan for it—and wor 


Five Per Cent Average Rise in 


General Business Levels Seen 


RODNEY C. GOTT, Executive Vice President, 
American Machine & Foundry Company, New 
York, New York 


W° at AMF believe the outlook for the economy in 
1959 indicates a rise in general business levels of 
almost 5 per cent above 1958. This is only an average 
rise, however, and will vary consid- 
erably among different segments of 
the economy. 

To appraise the effect of this up- 
turn on specific businesses, we must 
look at what happened during the 
recent recession. A sharp drop in 
both the consumer durable and in- 
dustrial goods areas of the economy 

: had far-reaching effects. At the same 
R. C. GOTT time, various “economic stabilizers” 
built into the economy helped to maintain a relatively 
high level of personal income and contributed significant- 
ly to the present recovery. Demand for non-durables 
declined only slightly while spending for services, the 
fastest growing segment of consumer expenditures, con- 
tinued to increase through the downturn. 

Therefore, the maximum gains in 1959 should be in 
consumer durables and industrial equipment output. The 
course of the upturn now taking place rests heavily 
upon consumer confidence and sales of consumer dur- 
ables—particularly 1959 automobiles and appliances. 
People have money to spend if product design, advertis- 
ing and sales ability can create a buying mood. If actual 
demand does not approach anticipated high sales levels, 
adverse effects will continue to be felt by raw materials 
and industrial equipment producers. 

Against this economic backdrop, I see AMF’s oppor- 
tunities in 1959 as follows: 

1. Strengthened consumer demand for goods should 
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hard enough to achieve it." 


restore producers’ confidence and ultimately stimulate 
capital equipment purchases in 1959. 

2. Our consumer lines—particularly bowling and rec- 
reational products—maintained their growth pattern 
through the recession. Therefore, additional gains in 
1959 will come from recovery in our machinery and 
industrial products lines. 

3. Prices will not alter their upward trend in the next 
few years. Therefore, capital improvement programs 
may be initiated in 1959 at lower prices than may be 
possible if further postponed to later years. 

4. Increased foreign aid may encourage greater export 
and import activity in 1959, meaning new sales oppor- 
tunities in the international field—as well as increased 
foreign competition. 


Narrowing Ratio of Costs and 
Profits Endangers Prosperity 


RAY R. EPPERT, President, Burroughs Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, Michigan 
ee prospects for 1959 seem generally good. 


There is no question that production, employment 


and sales are slowly moving upward and the indications | 


are that this trend will continue 
through the coming year. 

Low inventories are being built up 
again. New products, whose develop- 
ment was accelerated during the re- 
cession to attract reluctant customers, 
are being brought out. And the gen- 
eral improvement in sales also has 
contributed to a healthier state of 
business. Confidence of retailers in 
the future was reflected in orders 
placed with factories in September, which marked the 
first time this year that orders showed a rise over the 
same period of a year ago. 

Past experience indicates that the rate of employment 


R. R. EPPERT 




























































































































/ will not keep pace with upward trends in the rest of the 

) economy. Labor costs can cut into the already narrow 
-d | profit margin more heavily than any other cost factor, 
ne | so rehiring may be less accelerated than production. 

One of the greatest dangers to prosperity, in most 
of | businesses, lies in this narrowing ratio between costs and 
IT. § profits. Manufacturers tend to be cautious, because the 
et | thin margin won’t hold up under many management 
‘es | miscalculations. But in the past months more attention 

has necessarily been given to greater efficiency of opera- 
or- § tion, while sales forces have relearned the virtues of hard, 
ry: | aggressive selling. Thus the way is now open for re- 
- newed growth on the basis of higher productivity. 
rs We expect this attitude to affect the data-processing 
59 equipment industry. Modern office tools are themselves 
the means to greater productivity. With new products 
stimulating the market we expect 1959 to be a good year 
for our own business, and for the economy in general. 
ate ° ‘ : 66 9 
Business Thinking “Purged” by 
- 
nm | 1958; Over-Confidence “Out” 
in 
ind 
GEORGE J. KELLEY, Vice President-Controller, 
ext Swank, Inc., Attleboro, Massachusetts 
es . everything else, business cycles are caused by 
actions and reactions—the violence of a reaction 
depends on the violence of the action. 
ort i 
pea In the spring of 1958, there was 
nail considerable caution in all buying 
levels, causing the next higher level 
to “cut back” on fall 1958 forecasts. 
However, business picked up faster 
than was expected and low fall inven- 
tories caused a real shortage of goods 
for Christmas selling. Because the 
shelves will be clean, this will cause 
ra- ar ieieeiee a reaction that business must be 
oe excellent. At this writing, too late, 
orders are pouring into the manufacturers at a greater 
od. B rate than ever in their history. Manufacturing cannot 
ent keep up. 
ions | 





This must mean a replenishing of stock in the early 
part of 1959 and good fall buying next year so there 
won’t be any recurrence of “shortages” in the late fall. 

The short recession in early 1958 has also acted as a 
purge in general business thinking. Companies have 
taken a good look at the over-confidence that was building 
up during the “easy” years. This applies to productivity, 
credit extension, quality and styling of products, eff- 
ciency of management and labor, cost, and salesmanship. 
This means that buyers on all levels are going to get 
“more for their money” in products and in service. 

This “attractiveness”, together with a reaction from 
the “shortage”, indicates a business upswing in 1959 
that could bring the level of business above that of 1957. 

The consumer, because the recession indicated what 
could happen and because of experience in recent years 
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f All Work for It 


in finding that poor quality is more expensive in the 
long run, will be more interested in high quality goods. 
This means a continuation of “upgrading” in buying— 
better made products—from better grade stores that 
will “stand in back of” their sales. This is all insurance 
that the consumer’s dollars are being spent wisely. 

Pride in appearance has shown a decided trend up- 
wards. Men are dressing better in style and quality. This 
will be reflected in all items of clothing, including ac- 
cessories such as cuff links, tie chains or clips, belts, 
wallets, and key chains. 

Proven trade names will even mean more to the public 
as they are a guaranty of quality and styling. This trend 
is stronger in all product lines. This guaranty of reliability 
and quality will strengthen the business trend, not only 
for 1959 but for years in the future. All companies turn- 
ing out a sound, quality product should look forward 
with optimism to a solid upturn in 1959. 


Current Recovery to Continue 


Into Fourth Quarter of 1959 


RAYMOND KOONTZ, President, Diebold Incor- 
porated, Canton, Ohio 


N our judgment, the present recovery in general 

business conditions will continue into the fourth 
quarter of 1959. We estimate that the index of industrial 
production for the entire year will 
be 144, the level reached in June 
1957. 

We would guess that the wholesale 
price index will have a modest in- 
crease and reach 120.6 in June 1959. 

Our belief is based upon the prob- 
ability that consumers will be willing 
to assume to an increasing degree the 
burdens of instalment debt to. pur- 
chase consumer durables, the prob- 
ability that both manufacturers’ and retailers’ inventories 
will once again be accumulated, and the need of business 
and industry to make capital expenditures to enable 
them to absorb the constantly increasing wage rates. 

It is our conviction that sustained high production in 
this country is greatly dependent on the willingness of 
consumers to go into debt, and indications point to a 
willingness and capacity of consumers to do just that. 
Some economists even believe we increase our living 
standards only through the use of consumer credit. 

The “plus” volume in consumers’ goods generated by 
net increases in instalment debt has a plus effect on 
capital goods, in that this plus consumers’ goods volume 
makes more and more otherwise marginal capital goods 
expenditures justifiable. 

Only Governmental action can alter the rising trend 
of production, and the realities of political life, particu- 
larly after the 1958 election, make such Governmental 
action highly improbable. 


R. KOONTZ 


(Continued on next page) 
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Advance So Good That Many 
Will Fear “Runaway” Inflation 
JOSEPH W. TOWLE, Ph.D., Professor of Man- 


agement, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri, and Secretary-Treasurer, The Acad- 
emy of Management 


HE gradual improvement in business conditions will 
continue through the first half of 1959, and the third 
and fourth quarters wiil be noticeably better than the same 
wee periods in 1958 have been. Business 
activity will be so good that conserva- 
tive members of Congress, the Ad- 
ministration and many businessmen 
will be concerned with the possibility 
of “runaway” inflation. 

By June 1959 the index of indus- 
trial production will be above 146, 
eight or ten points above the Fall, 
- 1958, level. Steel production will rise 

J. W. TOWLE to 85 per cent of capacity, home 
building and other construction will continue at a strong 
pace, and with its ups and downs the stock market activ- 
ity will be good. 

It will be nothing unusual for four million shares per 
day to be traded on the New York exchange, and the 
Dow-Jones average of industrial stocks will probably 
hit 600. Of course, these results can be expected because 
of our assurance that Congress will probably increase 
rather than decrease government spending, and consumer 
expenditures will continue to rise. 

Farm income will not increase materially in 1959 
unless Congress takes drastic steps in terms of farm 
subsidies or price controls. 

A frequently neglected but most important factor in 
our business recovery has been the psychology of the 
situation. 

The Administration, certain politicians and a few 
brave businessmen held tenaciously to the theory that 
the bottom of the 1958 recession would be reached by 
mid-summer. Even though the “hoped-for sales” of auto- 
mobiles and hard lines did not materialize, business con- 
ditions did improve. Expenditures of all kinds resulted 
and an amazing effective demand for certain products 
and corporation stocks appeared. 

The recession motivated managers to control costs, 
prompted workers to think more of “productivity” and 
less of “time-off with pay”, and has shown everyone 
that we can have prosperity in 1959 if we think about 
it, plan for it—and work hard enough to achieve it! 





Sees Good Chance Auto Sales 
Will Top °58 by 30 Per Cent 


L. L. COLBERT, President, Chrysler Corporation, 
Detroit, Michigan 


T no time since the Fall of 1954 have so many com- 
panies brought to market so much that is new 
both in the outward appearance and in the performance 
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and comfort of their cars. I am not 
suggesting, however, that there is a 
close parallel between these two peri- 
ods (Fall of 1958 and Fall of 1954) 
and that the industry is about to 
move into another year like 1955, 
when well over seven million cars 
were sold at retail. In 1955 there 
were many other favorable market 
factors that coincided with the 
sweeping model changes to make it 
the biggest year on record for the industry. I do believe, 
however, that we have reason to look ahead with confi- 
dence to a very good year indeed. There is a good chance, 
in my opinion, that retail sales of automobiles in 1959 
will be about 30 per cent better than in 1958. 

The new models are the main reason for being opti- 
mistic. But there are other reasons. For one thing, many 
people have postponed buying a car in 1958, waiting for 
the economic weather to improve. And now that the 
economy is definitely moving up and ahead on a broad 
front they will be more inclined to buy. 

Then too, the instalment credit situation is favorable. 


L. L. COLBERT 


New Peaks in GNP Forecast 
But Slower Rate Than °55-56 


H. JOHN LOWRY, President, Michigan Mutual 
Liability Company, Detroit, Michigan 


ORECASTING business development during 1959 is 
substantially eased because of the recent election, 
no matter what the political beliefs of the forecaster. 

The prompt move of the stock 
market into new highs and the gen- 
eral optimism of the mass market 
toward hard goods purchases and 
their willingness to again assume 
credit obligations is an omen for an 
accelerated economy. 

Next year should see new peaks 
established in Gross National Prod- 
uct, as both prices and wages con- » 
tinue their upward spiral, but at a H. J. LOWRY 
slower rate than in 1955 and 1956. Expanded production 
capacity and a relatively high percentage of unemploy: 
ment will curb the inflationary trend. 

Our expanded production capacity will tend to make 
marketing highly competitive, and this factor alone will 
influence the earnings of most corporations, the net 
overall result being that corporate earnings will be 
restored, but at a rate sharply reduced from the highs 
that were produced in early 1957. 

New products and improvements on long-established 
items will stimulate buying as sellers test product needs 
and appeals for the heralded boom for the 1960s. 

In summary, 1959 will set new highs in many areas 
of the economy as we catch up with the replacemen 
market created during the recession and enter the firs! 
phase of the oncoming era of prosperity based on a 
exploding population—a good year that will set some 
new records in Gross National Product and_ business 
volume but is not likely to break any earnings’ record 
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played it coy, zigging and zagging, bounding up, 
down, up, seemingly unmindful of historic laws. 
-] As the new year opens, big questions are: Is the recession 
entirely over? Will the economy rise to new levels, dis- 
counting inflation? Or are we in for another slide down- 
_ Phill, increased unemployment, a greater deficit? Easy or 
“I tight credit? 

Increasingly, voices of optimism are heard across the 
nation. Auto demand will be up; housing construction, 
demand for appliances, corporate profits, expenditures 
for plant and equipment, export credit sales, all will rise. 

Credit and financial executives, their sights focused on 
building sales volume and profits, their daily decisions 
exercising a key role in the exchange of goods and serv- 
ices, are required to be especially alert to trends and 
shifts in the economy. Here, then, with significant eco- 
nomic indicators measured, factors in their industry and 
in the respective industries of their customers weighed, 
are the collective forecasts of midyear indexes by more 
than one hundred executives, canvassed in the poll by 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT for its 
annual survey: 

Wholesale Price Index for all commodities at mid-1959 
will reach a new record high of 121.1 (At presstime this 
Index was 119.0. Midyear 1958 it was 119.2*.) 

Industrial Production adjusted combined Index at mid- 
1959, it is estimated collectively, will be 140.0. (At press- 
time this Index was 138. In mid-1958 it was 131.* Alltime 
high for this index was 147 in December 1956.) 

In 1958, when Industrial Production Index slid to a low 


Te economy, like the stock market the past year, 
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*Revised figure. 






















Wholesale Industrial 
Price Index Production 
For All Adiusted 
‘ Commodities Combined Index 
tion 
loy: Eldred H. Scott, Vice Pres.-Controller, Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. .........00000ccc ccc cc cccccccccecs 120 147 
O. W. Harigel, Vice Pres., Houston National Bank, Houston, Tex. .........00000 cece cece cece ecceccceeeeees 121.3 137 
rake P: H. Davenport, Pres., Southern Equipment & Supply Co., San Diego, Calif. ................0..0 000.00 c eee 121 147 
wil J. Henry Wendt, District Financial Mgr., Graybar Electric Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. ...............05. 120 143 
- C. W. Mattson, Credit Mgr., Grinnell Co. of the Pacific, Seattle, Wash. .......000000 00000 c cece cece eeeee 121.7 138 
ud E. L. Blaine, Jr., Senior Vice Pres., Peoples Nat'l Bank of Wash., Seattle, Wash ...................0.000005- 119.8 136 
. J. C. Acuff, Gen. Credit Mgr., Butler Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, Mo. ........0000.0 0000 cc cece cece 119.9 145 
ighs N. S. Davis, Treas., Bohemian Distributing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. ...........0000 00 0c ccc ccc cc ccc cee eee 123.1 137 
T. D. Oxford, Ass't Treas., General Shoe Corp., Nashville, Tenn. .............. 00 ccc cc ccc eee cece cece eeeeees 121.5 140.5 
shed J. A. Monier, Jr., Credit Mgr., Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., New Orleans, La. ...............0.00 005. 119.8 129 
eed W. L. Holmes, Ass't Treas. Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp., Houston, Tex. ...............000 cee ee eens 120.2 139.7 
Leo E. Jones, Gen. Credit Mar., Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp., Shreveport, La. ...........0.0.0.0 0000 cc ccc cece ees 119.4 134.1 
reas K. Calvin Sommer, Treas., The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., Youngstown, O. ....... 0.0.0.0. 00 eee eee eee 118.6 141 
nent Ned M. French, Treas., McDonald Brothers Co., Inc., Memphis, Tenn. ............0.0.00 0000 cc cee eee eee 120.3 134 
first Yern S. Ames, Gen'l Credit Mgr., Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. ............. 066500000 cee eee ee eens. 122.1 143 
a Paul J. Viall, Treas., The Chattanooga Medicine Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. ...............0..0 0002 cc eee eee 120.7 137 
Fred J. Hamerin, Secty.-Treas., Lilly Varnish Company, Indianapolis, Ind. .... 2... 0.0.0... 0000 cece eee eee ee 119.7 140 
Me m &, Gieeme, SooteTocan, -Otedher Sheet Ga, Momtbon, Taw, oc nc ces ccc ccc g ee piaeesaseedee senses 122 135 
ord (The forecasts are continued on the following pages ) 





Wholesale Price Index Will Be 121.1 July Ist 
Industrial Production, 140.0, Forecasts Average 











of 126 in April, (compared with 144 the same month a 
year earlier), and the Wholesale Price Index swelled to 
119.7 (in March) from a low of 116.9 in 1957, the eco- 
nomic radarscope was befogged for some economists of 
greatest repute, yet CFM-polled executives, in the ma- 
jority, foresaw the trends of the two Indexes—Industrial 
Production down in mid '58, Wholesale Prices up in mid 
‘58, from the previous year. 

Executives who participated in the current survey in- 
clude board chairmen, presidents, vice presidents, treas- 
urers, corporate secretaries, credit managers, controllers, 
public accountants, budget directors, educators. The 
forecasts published here are by the executives as indi- 
viduals, not for their companies. They represent a sam- 
pling of the 36,000 members of the National Association 
of Credit Management. 

A brief glance at the midyear points in the Indexes 
over the last five years shows: Wholesale Price Index for 
all commodities—110.0, 1954; 110.3, 1955; 114.2, 1956; 
117.4, 1957; 119.2, 1958. Industrial Production adjusted 
combined Index—124, 1954; 139, 1955; 141, 1956; 145, 
1957; 131, 1958. The Wholesale Price Index is that of 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. The Industrial Produc- 
tion Index base is that employed by the Federal Reserve 
System. Base year for each is 1947-49 average, 100. 

Why not jot down your estimates for the mid-year 
Indexes and compare them with the figures which will 
be published in the September issue of CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT. 

Following are the participants’ names, titles, companies 
and cities—and their forecasts. 
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(Forecasts continued from preceding page) Wholesale 
Price !ndex 


For All 

Commodities 
J. W. St. Clair, Pres., Hajoca a oe peck adem deeaakvannecen ee 
William G. Lampe, Credit Mgr., Abbott Laboratories, No. Chicago, Ill. ...0......... ccc ccc ceeeeeeeeeeees 121.6 
John F. Berg, Treas.-Secty., National Oil & Supply Co., Newark, N. J... 220.0000 0 0.0 cece eee e eee eee eeeee es 121.3 
Lee Keltner, Credit Mgr., Southwestern Drug Corp., Dallas, Tex. ...........00 000.00 cece ceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 1224 
©, @. Watemen, Cred Mor.. Sidles Go., Omaha, Nebr. ....... 6.6... occ ccc cc cece cece cece es cen eens 121 
T. O. Metcalf, Ass't Treas., Toledo Scale ig iid Jos wy Neaeesae AAeRNOuA Seabee eeR ORO 120.3 
Harry F. Knodel, Pres., Knodel I i a id Te ola gy din enone So 
Marion M. Johnson, Vice Pres., Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., Louisville, Ky. ........... 000000000 eeceeeeees 120.1 
R. W. Everett, Ass't Mgr. Sales Control, Continental Can Co., N. Y. C. 0.0... cece cece cece ecto ence ce eeees 120.5 
W. J. Babin, Ass't Treas., Geo. H. Lehleitner & Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. ..........0 cc ccc cee eee cece eeeens 121.3 
T. M. Sherman, Staff Director, Credit & Col., Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc., Cleveland, O. ..........-.- 119.4 
H. B. Fouts, Pres., Schmitt & Henry Mfg. Co., Des Moines, la. ... 2.2.0... 2... cece cece cece nce eceececeees 122.5 
S. J. Barrett, Division Credit Mgr., Magnolia Petroleum Co., Dallas, Tex. ...........-.06.0 0200 cece cceceeeee U2K 
E. A. Argus, Vice Pres., Secty., The Julian and Kokenge Co., Columbus, O. ...........0.-. 0 cece cece eee 123 
W. R. Mason, Ass't Secty-Treas., Stratton-Warren Hardware Co., Memphis, Tenn. ..............0.2eeceeceees 121.5 
Raymond Koontz, Pres., Diebold, Incorporated, Canton, O. ........... 00.0 c cece ee cece cece ucceecuceuceess 1206 
Oren S. Wilson, Credit Mgr., Skaggs-Stone, Inc., Oakland, Calif. ........00..0 000.0. c ccc cee cece eee 122 
T. Nelson Gilbert, Vice Pres., Seneca Floor Covering Distributors, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. ...........000 000 .0000e- 123.3 
G. C. Klippel, Ass't Secty., Van Camp Hardware & Iron Co., Indianapolis, Ind. ...............0000 00sec eee 120.3 
J. W. Howell, Gen'l Credit Mgr., The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O. ....... 2.0... c ce cence ee — 
Frank A. King, Gen'l Credit Mgr., Inland Container Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. .................020000000ee. 1221 
F. M. Johnson, Treas., Magnolia Seed, Hardware & Implement Co., Dallas, Tex. ...............6000 000 cece 120.6 
F. H. Jones, Gen'l Credit Mgr., Kaiser Steel Corp., Oakland, Calif. . 2.2.0... 0.00000 cece eee 123 
George C. Schutze, Vice Pres., The Walter Tips Co., Austin, Tex. ... 2.2.2.0... 00000 ccc cece cece ue eeeeeee 1208 
William A. Ware, Controller, Normandin Bros. Co., Los Angeles, Calif. ........... 0.0.0 c cee ee eee e eee 119.9 
George J. Kelley, Vice Pres.-Controller, Swank, Inc., Attleboro, Mass. ..............000 00 cc cece cece eee eee 120.1 
R. Q. Robbins, Secty.-Controller, Acme-Evans Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. .............-. 00 e ee cece eee 120 
Morris Richman, Treas.-Controller, The Burdett Oxygen Company, Cleveland, O. ........... 0.000550 e eee eee 120.3 
W. H. Terstegge, Pres., Stratton & Terstegge Co., Louisville, Ky. .............0. 00 e ce eee eee eee ee eeeee 122 
T. F. O'Malley, Dist. Financial Mgr., Graybar Electric Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. ............. 00000 cee e eens 122.2 
G. Albert Knesel, Ass't Vice Pres., The Hibernia National Bank in N. O., New Orleans, La. ................ 122 
Charles Folsom, Pres., Bass & Co., Hopkinsville, Ky. .......... ee Oe ee ee | 
Bernard B. Parker, Credit Mar., Blake Moffitt & Towne, San Francisco, Calif. ..................05. i eae 120 
Wayne Harris, Secty-Treas., Paul Blackwell Co., Dallas, Tex. ............. ccc cece cece eee ce eee ecccece O2ZE 
Wallace P. Covington, Pres., Ace Electric Supply Co., Jacksonville, Fla. ............ 2.00002 ce eee eee ee eee 121.6 
Raymond P. Coyle, Vice Pres., Hub Distributors Inc., Boston, Mass. ...........00 0002 e ce cece eee eee e eens 121.7 
E. W. Buge, Controller, Bernardin Bottle Cap Co., Inc., Evansville, Ind. ......... 2.0.2.0 cee cece cence eens 124.8 
Guy C. Harris, Dist. Credit Mgr., General Electric Supply Co., New Orleans, La. .................----005. 123.4 
W. A. Lange, Credit Executive, Yahr-Lange, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. ...........0..000 0c c cece eee cece eeeees F2N5 
John H. Conwell, Credit Mgr., Coal Div., Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, inches SS eavigt akperids Kael 122.3 
Howard H. Hansen, Treas., Grand Rapids Label Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. .......... Je Oo hie ES A ON Ra 121.2 
4S. 5. Milecky, Genl Credit Mer., John Seuton & Co., Cillcago, OF. . 22... ccc ccc c cece ccs c wc encceee 119.8 
Thomas J. Adams, Vice Pres., Credit Mgr., The Times Picayune Publishing Co., New Orleans, La. ............... 121.1 
R. M. Seeber, Secty.-Treas., Wheeler-Van Label Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. ................. 0202 -c cece eee 121 
Louis B. Oswald, Credit Mgr., Cook Paint & Varnish Co., Omaha, Nebr. ............... 00. cece cece eee 121.9 
Walter Kuntz, Exec. Vice Pres., Southwestern Drug Corp., Dallas, Tex. 0.0.2.2... 0... cece cece eee eee ees E216 
Ne ee eer a | 
ee ee NI Ui MMU UNEID, 5.05. c ace sccvcnesc ce csicaccccvscccecscetececesgecncs 121.7 
James O. Barnthouse, Secty.-Treas., Southwestern Ohio Steel Inc., Hamilton, O. ......... 0.0.00 0c e eee ees 121 
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Industrial 
Production 
Adjusted 
Combined Index 











W holesale 
Price Index 
For All 

Commodities 
R. E. Schellberg, Gen'l Credit Mgr., Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. ........00.00000 0000 cece cceceeee I21 
Anthony G. Laurenzi, Credit and Office Mgr., Eberhard Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. ...............000 cc eens 120.8 
James N. Jones, Treas., Decatur & Hopkins Co., Boston, Mass. ...........0. 0000 cc cece cece cee cuaevucees 122 
Harold H. Berg, Vice Pres.-Treas., Dakota Electric Supply Co., Fargo, N. D. 2.0.2.0. cee ee eee 1208 
L. H. Koogle, Pres., Triangle Electric Supply Co., El Paso, Tex. .............0 00000 ccc cece cece eee eceeeese 1206 
Fred L. Andrews, Chairman of Board, Davis Bros. Inc., Denver, Colo. . 0.0.00... 00 cc ccc cece ccc cee ueueees 119.1 
R. J. Wrenn, Pres., Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., San Francisco, Calif. ..................0 000 0c cee eeeee 122.2 
Norbert S. House, Treas., The Howard Zink Corp., Fremont, O. .........0.0 ccc cc ceececcececeeceeccceseuees 121 
Vernon A. Bingham, Gen'l Credit Mgr., MacWhyte Co., Kenosha, Wis. ..........0.0 00. ccc cece ee cccceeeees 119.9 
J. Roy Pierson, Vice Pres., Thomas Field & Co., Charleston, W. Va. .....0.0 0000 ccc ccc cc ccc cece eee eeeeeee 1249 
J. Leroy Vosburg, C.P.A., Fernald & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. ..........000..0 00 0c cc cece cece cece neces INGDD 
Rodney C. Gott, Exec. Vice Pres., American Machine & Foundry Co., New York, N. Y. .................-2. F205 
C. L. Lewis, Budget Dir., The Toledo Edison Co., Public Utility, Toledo, O. ...........0 00.000 cece cece cette 
John E. Taylor, Credit Mgr., Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, O. ..........000 000 c cece ee cece ee ceeee 122.5 
R. Earl Pratt, Credit Mgr., Fischer Lime & Cement Co., Memphis, Tenn. ................... 0-00 cee eeeeeee 120 
Charles W. Kroener, Credit Mgr., Southern Indiana Gas and Electric Co., Evansville, Ind. ..............-... 121.9 
Fred J. Hertel, Ass't Treas., Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill, .................000-. gee a ns ace AIR 120.5 
Dana H. Foster, Treas., Electrical Supplies, Inc., Hartford, Conn. .........00000 00 ccc eee ce eee eeeee 1204 
Harold A. Schaff, Credit Mgr., Endicott Johnson Corp., Endicott, N. Y. ........... ccc cece eect eee cece eeees 124 
S. T. Barrett, Treas., The H. G. Thompson & Son Co., New Haven, Conn. ........... 0. cece cee eee eee eee — 
F, Pierce Spinks, Credit Mgr., Pacific Vegetable Oil Corp., San Francisco, Calif. ...................0..0006 IITA 
August F. Stone, Pres., American Credit Indemnity Co. of N. Y., Baltimore, Md. ................ 00000055 ~. Oe 
Edward F. Gee, Vice Pres., State-Planters Bank of Commerce and Trusts, Richmond, Va. .................... 1214 
W. E. Anton, Credit Mgr., The Master Builders Co., Cleveland, O. ...........000 0000 c ccc cece eee eee eee EDM 
Harley R. Byers, Credit Mgr., Central Ohio Paper Co., Columbus, O. ..........0..00000 0c ccc cece eee ee 1225 
A. H. Hanssen, Financial Officer, W. R. Grace & Co., Davison Chemical Div., Baltimore, Md. ................ 119.7 
Charles H. Moellenberg, Secty., McGranahan Distributing Co., Toledo, O. ............ 066 ccc ee ee ees 119.2 
Joseph W. Towle, Ph.D., Professor of Management, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. .............000+000 121 
W. R. Dunn, Gen'l Credit Mgr., General Foods Corp., White Plains, N. Y. 2.0.0.0... 0.2 c cece ce cee eee eee 120.1 
James F. Welsh, Vice Pres.-Secty., McCormick Co. Inc., Baltimore, Md. ..............20.0. 0c cee cece eens 120.5 
H. M. McCarthy, Exec. Vice Pres., Newhouse Paper Company, Minneapolis, Minn. ...............00-0 2000s 121.7 
G6. W. Meglasson, Secty.-Treas., Plowden Supply Co., Houston, Tex. ......... Pe Se aia acerca diate ae 
Joseph T. Fagan, Credit Mgr., American Potash & Chemical Co., Los ld i btinae aden eenicsd 118.1 
F. C. Knapp, Ass’t Treas., Endicott Johnson Corp., Endicott, N.Y. 2.0.0... ssc cccccccccccccccccetessccsccces 121 
B. Earle Walker, Vice Pres.-Credit Mgr., C. M. McClung & Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn. ......... 0.0 cee eee eee 121.1 
W. LeRoy House, Secty.-Ass't Treas., Johnston Distributing Co., Atlanta, Ga. ......... 200: cece eee cece ee ees 120.2 
Loretta M. Fischer, Secty.-Treas., George Ziegler Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ...........0..00 000 ce cee cee cence 121.7 
Alan L. Wehrheim, Credit Mgr., Michaels, Stern & Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 22... ....00 0.0 c ee eee eee 120.2 
Stephen F. Sayer, Vice Pres., The First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ................... 120.4 
J. Q. Adams, Vice Pres., Secty., Treas., Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co., Youngstown, O. ............... 119.7 
F. W. Zander, Ass't Treas., United States Plywood Corp., New York, N. Y. 2.0.0.0... 0. cc cece eee ee cece eee ee 119.4 
Charles E. Fernald, Chairman of the Board, Chemical Barge Lines, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. .................. 121.2 
C. K. Kuehne, Retired-Office Mgr., H. D. Lee Co., South Bend, Ind. ...........0. 0... e ccc eee eee 120.1 
R. M. Wilder, Controller, Pass & Seymour, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 0... 0... ccc cece cece eee cece eeeees 121.6 
Joseph F. Madden, Mgr. of Credits, Nicholson File Co., Providence, R. |. 2.0.0.2... 0... e cece cece eee 120.4 
C. Callaway, Jr., Treas., Crystal Springs Bleachery, Chickamauga, Ga. ...............- 0 cece eee eee eee 119.5 
Emmett W. Below, Vice Pres. Finance, Marathon Division American Can Co., Menasha, Wis. ............-- 120.3 
H. C, Jackson, Asst. Treas., American Hardware Corp., New Britain, Conn. ...........2eeeeeees errs 120.2 


E. R. Mellen, Chm., Weston Instruments Div. of Daystrom, Inc., Newark, N. J. 2.0... ec ec eee eeee cee ee ences 
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Industrial 
Production 
Adjusted 
Combined Index 
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By L. R. EDMONDSON 


Credit Manager 


Eli Lilly and Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


N THE surface they appeared 
O to be a sound, well-estab- 

lished organization. They had 
been in business over 15 years and 
their growth had been steady. Plant 
and equipment were modern and 
location was good. Yet twice within 
a period of eighteen months they had 
been forced to close their doors. The 
second time it was a case of involun- 
tary bankruptcy with virtually no 
return to the creditors. 

Consequently we were more than 
a little apprehensive when we were 
approached for credit by a new 
organization formed by much the 
same personnel as had operated the 
bankrupt firm and located in the 
same building, but with somewhat 
less modern equipment. It didn’t look 
good. 

Inasmuch as our sales to the old 
organization had been limited we 
knew very little about the problems 
which had caused their downfall. 
Their location was many hundreds 
of miles away and the amount of 
credit requested was not large enough 
to warrant undue expense in investi- 
gating the situation. Nevertheless, by 
long distance phone we were able to 
uncover some interesting informa- 
tion. 

The original company had made 
good progress in its first ten years. 
They produced fine quality merchan- 
dise and sales and profits had grown 
steadily. Then the president of the 
firm died suddenly and his son took 
over the operation of the business. 
His first action was to purchase a 





fe ae problem case is solved 


large amount of new equipment on 
which a sizable chattel mortgage was 
given. 

Sales continued to grow but profits 
declined. Inventories became exces- 
sive and partly outdated. Receivables 
were slow and the need for capital 
became acute. Creditors were kept 
waiting longer and longer for pay- 
ment. Finally the business closed its 
doors temporarily. 

A long term arrangement for pay- 
ments of current debts was worked 
out. Operations were resumed but the 
management soon ran into more diffi- 
culties. Eventually the holder of the 
chattel mortgage brought suit for 
payment and the company folded 
completely. In short, the business 
which had always been largely a 
one-man show suffered severely when 
the son took over. It was a classic 
example of mismanagement. 

We talked with three of the largest 
suppliers of the defunct company and 
found all had been contacted by the 
new company. The consensus was 
that the potential was there but un- 
certainty existed about the present 
management. The late president’s son 
was not a member of the new com- 
pany but little was known about the 
capabilities of the other men. We all 
finally agreed to sell them on open 
account on a very limited basis. The 
watchword was “proceed with cau- 
tion”. 

We agreed to begin with a line of 
$1,000. Each order in excess of this 
figure was to be accompanied by a 
check. We insisted, as did the others, 
that a financial statement be fur- 
nished each month along with a 
detailed operating statement. 


Cash Balances Drop 


The results were interesting. After 
the first few months the business 
began to show a small profit and 
sales volume expanded rapidly. An 
increased credit line of $3,000 was 
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requested and granted. Sales con- 
tinued to grow and again we were 
asked for an increased line. 

By this time it had become ap- 
parent that the business needed more 
working capital to keep pace with 
increased sales volume. Although 
profits had increased, cash balances 
had dropped steadily. We talked with 
the other creditors and it was agreed 
that we would suggest to them that 
an attempt be made to secure a bank 
loan. 

Two of the suppliers were located 
in the same city as the customer and 
it was largely through their efforts 
that a sizable loan was secured. We 
immediately agreed to extend to the 
customer credit up to $5,000. 


Never Miss a Discount 


That was approximately five years 
ago. Today we are selling the ac- 
count on virtually an unlimited basis. 
Their purchases from us in 1957 
amounted to almost $350,000 and 
will show a substantial increase this 
year. They have never missed a dis- 
count and their financial condition 
is sound. Their management, doubt 
about which caused much of our 
reluctance in the beginning, has 





FIFTEEN years ago L. R. Ed- 

mondson began with Eli Lilly 
and Company, Indianapolis, as 
payroll supervisor. Earlier he 
had been with the International 
Harvester and H. J. Heinz com- 
panies for a combined total of 
seven years. He was head of the 
general accounting department 
when Lilly’s in 1956 established 
a separate credit department and 
he was appointed credit man- 
ager. 

Mr. Edmondson is first vice 
president of Indianapolis Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men and treas- 
urer of Indianapolis Association 
of Credit Men’s Service, Inc. 
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proved to be more than capable. 
Their continued success seems as- 
sured. 

Real satisfaction comes from work- 
ing with a customer to assist him in 
ironing out his problems. There is 
enjoyment too in working with the 
other creditors. Of course the ulti- 
mate is attained when a customer 
succeeds far beyond the hopes and 
expectations of all concerned. If this 
doesn’t always happen, we must con- 
sider that this possibility can exist 
with any account we may service. 
It offers a real challenge for us to 
investigate thoroughly every possible 
source of information before a deci- 
sion is made. A small account today 
may be a valuable customer tomor- 
row. 


$30 Billions of New Capital 
Won’t Be Enough: Wolcott 


Thirty billions of new capital dol- 
lars must be provided in the next 
25 years merely to maintain current 
ratios of capital to loans and other 
risk investment, but these levels are 
not enough and probably will be- 
come even more inadequate, says 
Jesse P. Wolcott, chairman, Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


Many banks have dangerously little 
capital, he told the American Bankers 
Association convention in Chicago. 
Bank deposits should increase at the 
same rate as national output, now 
approximately 4 per cent a year, Mr. 
Wolcott added. He declared the in- 
suring of bank deposits was one rea- 
son the recent recession was com- 
paratively mild. 


Ray M. Gidney, controller of the 
currency, emphasizing that coopera- 
tive thrift institutions have tax ad- 
vantages not permitted commercial 


banks, told the bankers: 


“The more rapid growth of these 
institutions may be ascribed to their 
ability to offer more attractive in- 
terest or dividend rates because of 
their lower liquidity requirements 
and favorable tax status”. 


“Not knowing how to 
spend our time, we take 
what satisfaction we can in 
spending our money.” 

—John Ise 


Start of 
many a 


wise 
credit 
decision— 


a Long Distance telephone call 


Should you, or shouldn’t you, OK that new 
account? It’s vital for you to have the facts before 
you make up your mind. 


That’s where Long Distance proves itself a 
mighty handy tool, because it can put you in 
direct touch with sources of information, give 
you the facts quickly and at low cost. 


You'll find it’s a lot easier to make a wise de- 
cision when you make a Long Distance call first. 


WO >> 
x 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for all it’s worth! “®@ 
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NACM Seeks Industrywide Comment on 
Joint Statement of Principles on Retainages 


By GLENN F. BALLARD 


Credit Manager 
Minneseta & Ontario Paper Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chairman, National Committee on 
Improved Construction Practices 


T its meeting last November the 
A national board of directors of 
the National Association of 
Credit Manage- 
ment approved a 
resolution which, 
if widely accept- 
ed by all organi- 
zations and indi- 
viduals in the 
construction 
field, could help 
to release a large 
portion of the 
tens of millions of dollars now tied 
up in those receivables known to the 
industry as “retained percentages.” 
These are amounts withheld from 
payment on any job as a protective 
cushion to assure completion of a 
job according to owner’s and ar- 
chitect’s specifications. Throughout 
the industry and across the nation 
there are wide variations in retained 
percentage procedures, amounts vary- 
ing from 10 to 15 per cent, and some- 
times as much as 20 per cent, of the 
amounts owing on a job, both on 
private works and on state and local 
public works. 


G. F. BALLARD 


Circumstances Change 


There was a time when amounts 
paid throughout the progress of a 
job roughly approximated the value 
of the completed portions of the job 
as made up of the actual costs to 
contractors, subcontractors and sup- 
pliers in their furnishing of labor 
and materials at the job site. With 
today’s high costs and narrow profit 
margins, however, these amounts 
which are not retained, no longer 
suffice to meet such costs, but fall 
considerably short of them. 

Over the past several years this 
problem has been widely discussed 
by different segments of the building 
industry. The aim, generally, was to 
seek some formula whereby retain- 


ages could be recommended for wider 
general acceptance in the building 
industry at a level which would be 
more mutually acceptable to all in- 
terested groups. 

At its meeting last May in con- 
junction with the 62nd Annual Credit 
Congress in Detroit, the National 
Committee on Improved Construction 
Practices of N.A.C.M. agreed, after 
years of careful study, discussion and 
consultation with other groups, that 
terms in the Standard Form of 
Federal Construction Contract (No. 
23) for public works under the 
Federal Miller Act could reasonably 
be recommended jointly by all na- 
tional organizations in the building 
field for adoption wherever possible 
on construction contracts other than 
Federal. These terms call for retain- 
age at the rate of 10 per cent until 
50 per cent completion with no re- 
tainage after that. 


Contractors’ Recommendation 


The Associated General Contrac- 
tors of America at their 39th Annual 
Convention in Dallas last year rec- 
ommended that the American In- 
stitute of Architects incorporate the 
retainage terms of the Standard Form 
of Federal Construction Contract in 
the A.I.A. Standard Form of Con- 
tract. Their recommendation also 
provided for consent of surety be- 
fore elimination of retainages after 
50 per cent completion. Similar rec- 
ommendations have also been made 
both by the Joint Committee of the 
A.G.C. and A.I.A. and by the Joint 
Committee of the Producers’ Council, 
Inc., and the A.I.A. 

Our National Committee on Im- 
proved Construction Practices is 
currently seeking recommendations 
from all interested organizations or 
individuals. Any comments should be 
addressed to the Chairman, care of 
National Association of Credit Man- 
agement, 229 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 3, New York. 


Approved by N.A.C.M. Board 


The recommendation of the Na- 
tional Committee on Improved Con- 
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struction Practices was approved by 
the N.A.C.M. Board of Directors in 


these words: 


WHEREAS, the National Com- 
mittee on Improved Construction 
Practices of the National Association 
of Credit Management has formu- 
lated a "Joint Statement of Princi- 
ples" perta’ning to construction con- 
tracts which reads as follows: 


(1) WE BELIEVE that the Owner 
and/or the Owner's agent who orig- 
inates the contract has the respon- 
sibility of providing ihe funds to the 
extent of the agreed contract price 
to complete the contract and main- 
tain monthly payments in accordance 
with the contract throughout the 
progress of the job. 


(2) WE BELIEVE that a reasonable 
retention of a percentage of pay- 
ment due for the work involved is 
necessary to protect the interests of 
the Owner for whom the construction 
is being done. 


(3) WE BELIEVE progress pay- 
ments are the responsibil:ty of the 
Owner, Architect and General Con- 
tractor to authorize and disburse 
monthly payments based on the 
reasonable value of labor and mate- 
rials incorporated in ihe work and of 
materials suitably stored at the job 
site. 


it RETAINED PERCENTAGE — 


ereas retained percentage pro- 


cedures on public works under the 
Federal Mi'ler Act have generally 
worked to the mutual advantage and 
satisfaction cf all or mest parties at 
interest over ihe more than twenty 


LENN F. BALLARD, chair- 

man of the Improved 
Construction Practices Com- 
mittee, N. C. M., is credit 
manager of Minnesota & 
Ontario Paper Company, Min- 
neapolis. 

Mr. Ballard was appointed to 
the committee post by President 
James H. Donovan, who had 
been chairman prior to the 
Credit Congress at Detroit. Mr. 
Ballard is a charter member of 
the committee, organized in 
1956. He was a divisional vice 
chairman 1957-58, 
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years the Act has been in effect, WE 
BELIEVE that it would be a step in 
the right direction if all national 
trade and professional organ zations 
in construction or related fields seek 
cooperatively to encourage among 
their respective memberships an ex- 
tension to private works, wherever 
possible, of such retained percentage 
procedures as now prevail on Federal 
public works. Such retained percent- 
age would be at the rate of 10 per 
cent until 50 per cent of the job is 
completed, after which there shall be 
no additional retainage, provided 
that the work has proceeded to the 
satisfaction of the Architect and/or 
Owner. 


BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED, 
that the Board of Directors of the 
National Association of Credit Man- 
agement meeting in Palm Beach, 
Florida, November I1, 1958, does 
hereby give its approval to this 
Statement and expresses the hope 
that it may find similar acceptance 
and endorsement by all national 
trade and professional organizations 
in the construction industry. 


Up to U.S. To Lead Removal of 
Trade Barriers, Says Briton 


It’s up to the United States to take 
the lead in removing barriers to 
world trade, Sir David Eccles, presi- 
dent of the British Board of Trade 
and Cabinet member, declared at a 
meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, of 
representatives of a number of the 
chief signatories of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). 

C. Douglas Dillon, U.S. undersec- 
retary of state for economic affairs, 
commented that the renewed Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act gave a long 
grant of authority to negotiate tariff 
reductions but suggested that the 
timetable for such negotiations de- 
pended upon action of the six Euro- 
pean Common Market nations to fix 
future common tariffs. 

Sir David replied that action could 
and would be undertaken to widen 
markets to underdeveloped countries 
and remove obstacles to world trade 
expansion, “if the United States 
would give a strong enough lead.” 

He called the recent imposing of 
U.S. import quotas on lead and zinc 
“bad conduct.” 

Mr. Dillon added that discussions 
of tariff cuts among the 37 GATT 
nations should be completed before 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act expires July 1, 1962. 
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BUENOS AIRES 


An International Insurance Service 


Marsh & McLennan’s international network of branch offices 
and correspondents offers professional insurance services 

to companies whose operations extend not only throughout 
the western hemisphere but into all parts of the world. 


These services include underwriting and engineering, 
loss adjusting and employee benefit programming. 


Representing our clients’ interests we turn to their advantage 
an intimacy with national laws, languages, customs and 
currencies, an immediate familiarity with economic 

and political environments. 


The proficiency and experience of this international 
Marsh & McLennan organization are available to you. 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Marsh & MCLennan, International 


Insurance Brokers 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES « AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Los Angeles Boston 
Pittsburgh Seattle St. Lours Indianapolis St. Paul Portland Buffalo Duluth 
Atlanta New Orleans Tulsa Milwaukee Phoenix Cleveland Norfolk Charleston 
Oakland Montreal Toronto Vancouver Calgary Havana Caracas London 


plus representatives in 16 other South Ameriuan cities 
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CRIME, CREDIT AND CURE 


Yet under 10 Per Cent Is Insured 


Loss Hits Billion a Year, 


HE COMPANY EXECUTIVE 
who evaluates exposure to 
crime on the mistaken notion 
that the criminal 
is a normal, 
straight - thinking 
individual _con- 
tributes inno- 
cently to the 
tragic fact that 
much less than 
10 per cent of 
the billion-dollar 
annual loss. to 
crime is insured, says H. G. Ander- 
ton, Jr., of the research underwriter 
laboratory of Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, Boston. 

“Many businessmen underestimate 
their need for crime insurance” by 
this faulty rationalizing, Mr. Ander- 
ton declares. “An embezzler or burg- 
lar is not a normal, sane, straight- 
thinking person. If he were, he 
would not be contemplating an act 
of crime. Criminals are seldom 
logical.” 


H. G. ANDERTON, JR. 


Paralleling the $500 millions in 
yearly losses to dishonest employees, 
only 5 per cent of which is insured, 
is the almost half-billion that is lost 
to forgery, burglary and theft, “with 
considerably less than 10 per cent 
insured. 


“Yet crime insurance has nowhere 
near the acceptance that fire insur- 
ance has, and the $1,050,000,000 
total fire loss to buildings and con- 
tents in 1957 was approximately the 
same as the estimated insurable 
crime loss. This loss must be guard- 
ed against, by prevention or insur- 
ance, or preferably both. 

“IT should be very cautious about 
extending credit to a customer unless 
he carries adequate insurance.” 


For example: a woman manager- 
cashier of a credit union embezzled 
$394,000. The credit union recover- 
ed $75,000 under its blanket bond, 
$75,000 in salvage from the default- 
er, but every shareholder had to take 
a 60 per cent reduction in the value 
of his holding. Another credit union, 
with $148,000 in apparent assets, 
was placed in involuntary liquidation 
when the treasurer stole $305,000. 


Thefts of shoes by two clerks cost 
a manufacturer $50,000. The com- 
pany recovered the full amount of 
the blanket bond, $25,000, but went 
bankrupt. A paper company vice 
president embezzled $500,000. The 
blanket bond was $10,000, but there 
was no fidelity bond coverage. A 
dishonest bookkeeper cost a piano 
company $72,000. Twenty-nine em- 
ployees lost their jobs when the con- 
cern went to the wall. 

“From a review of these losses and 
the insurance coverages applicable,” 
said Mr. Anderton, “it should be a 
fairly obvious conclusion that lack 
of insurance may well have affected 


press money orders and counterfeit 
paper currency. 

Agreement V covers losses due to 
forgery or alteration of, on or in any 
check or draft issued by the insured. 

Mr. Anderton, addressing the Bos- 
ton Credit Men’s Association, illus- 
trated the types of crime insurance 
by direct application to various crime 
cases from the experience of Charles 
B. Allen, CPA, private investigator 
and former agent of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. His address 
had been read to the credit execu- 
tives by John C. Fredell, director 
and counsel of the NACM Fraud 


Prevention Department. 


“The insurance program of your customer is as vital as his 
financial statement or his cash position, because lack of adequate 
insurance, specifically crime insurance, can change both into 
a shell filled only with unpaid debts.” 


—H. G. Anderton, Jr. 
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the credit standing of any one or 
more of the companies concerned.” 

The Comprehensive 3-D_ policy 
(dishonesty, disappearance and de- 
struction), written countrywide by 
almost all stock and mutual com- 
panies handling crime insurance, has 
five basic insuring agreements, any 
one or more of which may be se- 
lected. 

The first insuring agreement pro- 
vides insurance for loss of money, 
securities and other property due to 
dishonest or fraudulent acts of one 
or more employees. 

Agreement II covers money and 
securities against destruction, disap- 
pearance or wrongful abstraction 
within the premises, or robbery of 
other property inside the premises, 
or safe burglary. 

Agreement III indemnifies for loss 
of money and securities due to de- 
struction, disappearance or wrongful 
abstraction while being conveyed by 
a messenger outside the premises or 
other property loss due to robbery 
of a messenger outside the premises. 

Agreement IV _ provides against 
loss because of acceptance in good 
faith of fraudulent post office or ex- 
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Theatres and small shops were vic- 
tims of 30 safe burglaries by two 
criminals. Insuring agreement #II 
would have covered any of them for 
loss of money and securities stolen 
by the pair, plus damage to safe, 
property in the premises and the 
premises themselves. 


A $40,000 truckload of liquor was 
hijacked from a small warehouse. 
Had the burglars used force to enter, 
the optional insurance agreement | 
titled burglary of merchandise would 
have applied. Had entrance been by 
open window or skeleton key, cover- 
age called theft of merchandise un- 
der the second optional insuring 
agreement would have protected the 
warehouse owner. 


A third case concerned periodic 
thefts of furniture by an employee 
and confederates. If the thefts had 
been entirely by outsiders, coverage 
would have been under the theft of 
merchandise classification. Collusion 
of the employee, who intentionally 
had left the door unlatched, placed 
the loss under insuring agreement 


#1. 


Mr. Anderton pointed out the im- 











HERBERT G. ANDERTON, 

JR., is of the research under- 
writer laboratory of Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company, 
Boston. 

At a meeting of the Boston 
Credit Men’s Association, Charles 
B. Allen, CPA, private investi- 
gator and former FBI agent, 
presented case histories of com- 
panies’ losses due to fraud. In 
Mr. Allen’s absence, John Fre- 
dell, director and counsel of 
NACM’s Fraud Prevention De- 
partment, read the address. Mr. 
Anderton explained the various 
types of insurance which would 
have protected the companies 
against the losses. 








portance of having all crime cover- 
ages with one carrier. Suppose, he 
said, that in the third case mention- 
ed the concluding evidence involving 
the employee had not been uncov- 
ered. If the insurance had been di- 
vided between two companies, the 
company which wrote the blanket 
fidelity bond might have rejected or 
questioned the insured’s claim that an 
unidentified employee was the cause, 
for lack of proof. 

The other insurance company, 
carrying the theft of merchandise 
coverage, “might have taken a similar 
stand on the basis that the evidence 
submitted did not reasonably exclude 
the possibility that an employee had 
been involved. Such a set of circum- 
stances would have put the insured 
squarely in the middle and unable 
to develop a sufficient amount of ad- 
ditional evidence to place his claim 
solely with one company or the 
other. By carrying both coverages 
with one insurance company, the pos- 
sibility of this dilemma is eliminated, 
since it is then only a question of 
which insuring agreement in the 
policy applies to the loss.” 


Messenger Robbery Case 


As an example of insuring agree- 
ment #3, Mr. Anderton drew upon 
an experience of one of his own 
company’s insureds. A hotel messen- 
ger was robbed of $38,000 within 
a minute after he had left for the 
bank. The agreement covering this 
crime provides insurance for loss of 
money and securities due to robbery 
of a messenger outside the premises. 

The need of adequate insurance 
from a credit executive’s viewpoint 
was brought out by the research un- 
derwriter in a series of cases. 








Ready now... 
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U. S. economic history at a glance 


Let this picture of the past help guide your future. 
It shows you more than a century and a half of business 
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economy. 


Protect your investment in accounts receivable 
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U.S. Is Pricing Itself Out of Markets, 
McCloy Tells Foreign Trade Gathering 


ONFIDENCE in an upturn in 

foreign trade and in the ability 
of private enterprise to overcome the 
economic challenge from Red Russia 
showed itself throughout the three- 
day National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion in New York, sponsored by the 
National Foreign Trade Council. 

President Eisenhower, in a message 
to the conference, emphasized the 
U.S. objective to develop the econ- 
omies of the free world and “fulfill 
the expectations of the aspiring mil- 
lions who want more of the goods 
that modern technology is now able 
to produce.” He wrote: 

“You who are engaged in the busi- 
ness of international trade and in- 
vestment know that development is 
impossible without a flow of capital 
and goods across the national fron- 
tiers.” 

The 1958 Captain Robert Dollar 
Award went to W. Rogers Herod, 
president, International General Elec- 
tric Company. 

Stanley C. Allyn, chairman, Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, speak- 
er at the annual dinner, declared: 


“It is something of a paradox that, 
while American products are univer- 
sally popular, by no means the same 
thing can be said of American ideas. 
Perhaps we should examine the meth- 
ods we are using to sell freedom to 
the rest of the world.” 


A panel of Government and trade 
authorities concluded that an upturn 
in U.S. exports is not far off, after 
the lag since 1957’s $20 billion high 
volume. A gain in imports to $14 
billions in 1959 was predicted. 

Plans for a large free trade area 
in Europe eventually will succeed, 
said Commander Allan Noble, British 
minister of state for foreign affairs, 
at a luncheon session. 

Legislation will be enacted to pro- 
vide incentives for increased U.S. 
investment abroad, a tax session was 
told by Rep. Hale Boggs, chairman 
of a House subcommittee (ways and 
means) on foreign trade policy. 

The United States is pricing itself 
out of many export markets despite 
increasing economic interdependence 
of free-world nations, the convention 
was told by John J. McCloy, chair- 
man, Chase Manhattan Bank. Mr. 
McCloy is former U.S. high com- 


missioner for Germany and currently 
an advisor on disarmament policy 
to the state department. Robert 
Murphy, deputy undersecretary of 
state, Howard Beale, Australian am- 
bassador to the United States, and 
Dr. Jose Garrido Torres, Brazilian 
economist, also addressed the open- 
ing day’s sessions. 

*“We have to face the fact,”” Mr. Me- 
Cloy warned, “that we in many lines 
are pricing ourselves right out of the 
world market. It is up to us to make 
it clear to all that we have to keep 
prices and costs down. We have to 
make better products and we have to 
work longer and harder to make 
them.” 


Noting that world trade in 1958, 
despite the recent depression, would 
exceed $100 billions, almost twice 
that of 10 years ago, Mr. McCloy 


“One of the _ hardest 
secrets for a man to keep is 
his opinion of himself.” 

—Quote 


volume of exports of nuclear energy 
units from the United States. 
Discussing challenges of the Soviet 
Bloc trade practices, Australia’s Am- 
bassador Peale declared that “‘it all 
adds up to a picture of a deliberate 
offensive well underway.” He con- 


cluded: 


“The only way to meet this is closer 
collaboration between us, through a 
relaxation of trade restrictions, includ- 
ing trade restrictions by this country 
which, as the largest consumer of the 
free world’s goods, is the keystone in 
our economic arch.” 


Dr. Torres, executive director, 
superintendency of currency and 
credit, Brazil, told the delegates at 
the Americas Luncheon: 


The ability to speak in several languages is valuable, but the 
ability to keep your mouth shut in one is priceless. 


declared that “‘a disconcertingly large 
number of people in this world. . . 
are working harder and they are 
rapidly achieving a competitive know- 
how.” He added, apparently in ref- 
erence to surplus disposal abroad, 
that “we have to be on our guard 
lest all we do is tax ourselves to put 
goods abroad that cannot be sold 
either here or abroad on their own 
merits, the antithesis of the free en- 
terprise system.” 


Development Capital Needed 


B. K. Nehru, commissioner general 
of economic affairs for India and 
cousin to Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru, said flow of capital to less 
developed countries could open new 
markets with at least 1.2 billion con- 
sumers. The prime need, he said at 
a luncheon, is development capital 
that cannot be produced in those 
countries. “If this market could be 
developed even to a small extent, the 
effect on volume of international 
trade would be stupendous.” 

William E. Knox, president, West- 
inghouse Electric International Com- 
pany, predicted an increasingly large 
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—Anonymous 


“The economies of Latin-American 
countries have to be dynamized if 
we are to avoid even lower degree 
of poverty and greater unrest, if we 
are to make Latin America ‘safe for 
democracy’, particularly under the 
propaganda effect pointing to the rap- 
id development that is attributed to 
Communist countries. There is no 
alternative for free economic progress 
in the era we live in. Nothing less 
will satisfy our peoples. No ad- 
ministration can stand that does not 
recognize the urge for development. 


“In implanting the process of the 
Latin American regional market, 
many combinations may take place. 
The important thing to watch is that 
even though operational formulas 
may differ, they must all be inspired 
by the same principles. They should 
be comp'ementary, functional, flex- 
ible, and convergent to the same goal 
—an eventual Latin-America-wide in- 
tegration.” 


Canada’s role in international com- 
merce and finance was discussed at 
the second general session by G. 
Arnold Hart, general manager, head 
office, Bank of Montreal. 
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Federal Operations Pervade Economy, 


Will Expand Even Farther: Prochnow 


EDERAL GOVERNMENT operations 
Bo some the entire economy—its 

purchases in 1958 will account 
for 17 per cent 
of the total out- 
put of goods and 
services — and 
the prospect is 
for even farther 
expansion, Her- 
bert V. Proch- 
now, vice presi- 
dent, The First 
National Bank of 
Chicago, informed the National Bank 
Division members of the American 
Bankers Association at the Chicago 
convention. 

Internationally, the U. S. deputy 
undersecretary of state warned, Am- 
erica’s free society and ideals, as well 
as its world leadership, are at stake in 
“bitter conflict with another power 
seeking to destroy the social and eco- 
nomic order and replace it with com- 
munism.” 





H. V. PROCHNOW 


With only 7 per cent of the world’s 
population, the future of capitalism is 
up to the United States; he declared. 
To preserve it will demand hard work, 
thrift and personal sacrifice, war on 
inflation, a solution for wasteful Gov- 
ernment stockpiling of goods for 
which demand does not exist, en- 
couragement of flow of private capital 
into worldwide private investment, 
development of common markets, and 
expansion of reciprocal trade. 


In the first of three historical 
phases of relationship of the Federal 
Government to our economy, he re- 
called, the major task was to provide 
various services—and its expenditure 
rose from $4.2 millions in 1790 to 
$60 millions in 1860. 


Business Regulation Phase 


In the second period, to 1940, the 
Government “became more and more 
the regulator of business,” and pro- 
moter of industrial development. 
With increased protective tariff, en- 
couragement of railroad expansion 
with land grants, and establishment 
of a national banking system, the in- 
creasing industrialization also 
brought urban congestion, labor un- 


rest, “a growing sense of economic 
insecurity’—then recurring depres- 
sions. Came the Interstate Commerce 
Act of 1887 and the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act in 1890, regulating large 
segments of business. 

The great growth of regulation 
sprouted between 1896 and 1939, 
with the Federal Government estab- 
lishing approximately 100 new agen- 
cies. 

The third phase began with the 
1940’s and World War II. Govern- 
ment purchases of $89 billions in 
1944 almost equaled the value of our 
total output of boom 1929. On to 
today with fiscal 1958’s Federal ex- 
penditures of $72 billions, 140 times 
the 1900 total while population in- 
creased only a bit more than two 
times. The 1900 total expenditures 
for Federal, state and local govern- 


ERBERT VICTOR PROCH- 

NOW, banker, government 
official and author, has doctor’s 
degrees from several universi- 
ties. He taught business admin- 
istration at the University of 
Indiana and was_ purchasing 
agent and advertising manager 
of Union Trust Co. before join- 
ing The First National Bank of 
Chicago, where he is vice presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Prochnow, U. S. deputy 
undersecretary of state for eco- 
nomic affairs, has held several 
Federal offices. He was chairman 
of the U. S. delegation to the 
conference on the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
Geneva, Switzerland, in 1956. 

He is author of many books. 
The most recent, “The New 
Guide for Toastmasters and 
Sneakers”, was reviewed in June 


1958 CFM page 29. 


ments were $1.5 billions, contrasted 
with _ $79 billions Federal only in 
fiscal 1959. Expenditures of these 
units in 1900 were responsible for 
$1 of every $15 spent in the United 
States; only six years later the ratio 
was $1 out of $4. 

From this recital Mr. Prochnow 
comes to these conclusions: 


1. The role of government will be- 
come even larger. 

2. If our society is to survive, lei- 
sure, extravagance and personal in- 
dulgence must go, for the communist 
system is “concentrating resources, 
production and the enormous energy 
of the people” on destruction of our 
way of life. 

3. “We need to study objectively 
the important question whether labor 
now has such power that it can force 
wage advances which exceed overall 
productivity and create rising costs, 
resulting in a strong upward pres- 
sure on prices and an inflated cost 
of living for every American con- 
sumer.” 

4. “No nation is so wealthy that 
it can use its natural resources, its 
capital, and the labor of its people 
to produce goods for which there is 
no demand except that of a govern- 
ment stockpile. These activities ex- 
pand the role of government, result 
in the loss of world markets, and 
compel the taxpayer to carry the 


burden.” 


More Capital Investment 


5. Far more private capital should 
be flowing into private investment in 
other countries, and encouragement 
should be given savings even of small 
amounts. 

6. To help “build areas of common 
strength against communism,” the 
United States “might well give 
stronger leadership to the develop- 
ment of common markets, and other 
comparable regional arrangements, 
not only in Europe but in other sec- 
tions, such as Latin America, so that 
mass markets and lower costs grad- 
ually improve the standard of living 
of the masses.” 

Too, expansion of reciprocal trade 
is needed, so that nations will be 
economically strong to meet the dan- 
gers of communism. 

Finally, Mr. Prochnow calls it 
highly probable that, while strong na- 
tional defense is essential, economic 
and not military factors will deter- 
mine which system will win the strug- 
gle, Red Russia’s slave labor state or 
America’s free enterprise. 
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By HENRY OBERMEYER 
Senior Vice President 

Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. 

New York, New York 

IRST impressions are lasting 
ces The first contact most stock 

holders have with management 
is the president’s 
or chairman’s 
welcome letter. 
Ergo, the char- 
acter of the wel- 
come letter may 
well determine 
the future rela- 
tionship between 
the corporation 


H. OBERMEYER ond 60 - eteck- 


holders. 

The syllogism is perfect, but man- 
agement is not always logical. 

A study of 40 of the best welcome 
letters we could find, mostly from 
blue-chip companies, has persuaded 
us that this invaluable public rela- 
tions tool—the welcome _letter— 
needs urgent attention, if not a com- 
plete overhauling. 


Basic Ingredients of Letters 

Probably there never will be an 
ideal letter to new _ stockholders. 
Opinions may differ as to length and 
content. However, it may be help- 
ful to a consideration of the matter, 
to anatomize a good cross-section of 
current samples, to see, if we can, 
what the writers think they are driv- 
ing at. Following are some of the 
basic ingredients culled from the cur- 
rent crop: 

1. Opening gambit. 2. Reference to 
stockholder “family” by number, 
geographical distribution or other- 
wise. 3. Appreciation of confidence. 
4. Reference to annual report. 5. In- 
tention to . keep stockholder in- 
formed. 6. Offer to answer questions. 
7. Invitation to visit office or plant. 

8. Forecast of industry trend. 9. 
Announcement of new products. 10. 
Suggestion to tell friends of same. 
11. Brief description of company’s 
business, organization and _ history. 
12. Research activities. 13. Offer to 
send company publication or other 
literature. 14. New organization 
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changes. 15. Invitation to attend an- 
nual meeting. 

16. Request for suggestions regard- 
ing company practices or products. 
17. Company’s place in economy. 
18. Suggestion to view company’s TV 
program. 19. Statement of dividend 
policy. 20. Wish for long associa- 
tion. 21. Description of sales methods 
and policy. 22. Statement of adver- 
tising policy. 23. Growth, profit and 
dividend record. 

24. Expression of mutuality of in- 
terest of employees, management, 
customers and stockholders. 25. Re- 
quest to check correct name and 
address. 26. Suggestion to buy com- 
pany’s products. 27. Personal refer- 
ence to company secretary or other 
correspondent. 28. Personal refer- 
ence to local dealer or distributor. 
29. News of recent acquisitions, if 
any. 30. Name of stockholder incor- 
porated in text of letter. 31. Reference 
to labor relations. 


Intention versus Frustration 


If we could sum up all these ele- 
ments into one package, it might be 
defined somewhat as follows: 

An attempt to establish a mutual- 
ity of interest between the corpora- 
tion and its “owners” on the basis of 
a more personal—therefore more 
lasting—relationship than one of 
immediate monetary concern. 

The aim is a noble one, no doubt, 
but in reading the welcome letters 
themselves, it is impossible not to 
feel a certain self-conscious attitude 
of frustration running between the 
lines that may be roughly translated 
as “Who gives a damn?” 


It is often said—too often, perhaps 
—that the average stockholder is in- 
terested in nothing whatsoever except 
his dividend check. Granting this para- 
mount interest, it is never safe to ex- 
clude associated interests. In point of 
fact, although the talk around the 
board table is often somewhat cynical, 
most corporations. nowadays act as lov- 
ing wooers of the share owner, as wit- 
ness the multi-faceted reports, bro- 
chures and inserts reflecting a budget 
that must excite the envy of every sales 
promotion manager. 






WELCOMING THE NEW STOCKHOLDERS 


Complete Overhauling Advised for Priceless Public Relations Tool 





So, the welcome letter is in good 
company. No one need feel apolo- 
getic about it. This being so, it 
deserves as much attention and skill 
as those graphic productions that 
bloom from the midnight oil of art- 
ists and typographers. 

This is something each company 
must work out for itself. However, 
it might be interesting, we thought, 
and possibly instructive, to attempt 
to write—not an ideal letter, Heaven 
forbid!—but a composite with all 
the stops open wide. If any part 
sounds familiar—it probably is. 


Dear Mrs. - - -: 


Welcome to the General Ameri- 
can family of share owners, of which 
you are the 425,72Ist. You may be 
assured we shall do everything possi- 
ble to warrant the confidence in us 
implied by your investment. 

So that you may be kept informed 
of our progress, and the many con- 
structive activities of our people, we 





FTER 24 years with Consoli- 

dated Edison Company of 
New York and its predecessor 
Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York, Henry Obermeyer 
joined Bozell & Jacobs and was 
successively director of advertis- 
ing and assistant vice president 
in charge of advertising and re- 
lated activities. 

He has been president of the 
Public Utilities Advertising Asso- 
ciation, and as a board member 
of the Advertising Federation of 
America he headed the AFA 
committee which, with the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau, 
drafted the widely accepted code 
of advertising principles. 

Mr, Obermeyer directed a co- 
operative campaign of record 
electric appliance sales, headed 
the promotion that introduced 
the gas refrigerator; he helped 
create public acceptance of gas 
as an automatic household fuel. 
As _ publicity-advertising chair- 
man of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation he drew up the plans for 
a successful national program of 
the gas industry. Earlier he had 
edited the association’s maga- 
zine. 
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would like to send you our company 
magazine, which is issued monthly. If 
you'd like to have it, just sign and 
return the enclosed card. 

A copy of our latest annual report 
is being mailed under separate 
cover. Earnings statements and other 
timely information will be sent you 
promptly when issued. 


Open to Questions 


If you ever have any questions 
about the company's operations, | 
hope you'll give me the opportunity 
to answer them. In addition, your 
suggestions for improvement of our 
products or practices will be most 
welcome at all times. If | should be 
temporarily unavailable, our secre- 
tary, Mr. - - -, will be more than 
pleased to hear from you. 

Our offices and plants—excepting 
those areas under security regula- 
tions—are open for your visit and in- 
spection in regular business hours. If 
you plan to look over one of our 
plants, please give us at least ten 
days notice, if you can, in order that 
a reqular pass may be issued. 

Notice of annual meetings will be 
given as far in advance as possible. 
We hope you can attend them. If 
not, we urge that you sign and return 
the proxy forms that will be sent to 
you in order that your vote may be 
cast regarding matters presented for 
action at that time. 


Part Owner of Company 


As part owner of General Ameri- 
can, you have a share in one of the 
country's vital and growing indus- 
tries. Still within the broad confines 
of that industry, your company has 
expanded along diversified lines so 
that it is, today, in a position to 
benefit from whatever direction may 
be indicated by the particular mar- 
ket for its goods and services. 

As we see the future, from a long- 
range point of view, there is every 
reason to believe that the upward 
trend in demand for our products 
will accelerate. Our plans are being 
formulated toward that end and will. 
|! am sure, contribute in no small 
measure to the resurging national 
economy. 

The position of the comnany, as 
you become identified with it, is the 
result of more than a quarter century 
of steadv..qrowth in resources, sales 
and profits. Our dividend policv has 
always been and will remain a liberal 
one, cushioned by reasonable re- 


serves whose value was well demon- 
strated in the recent recession. Re- 
cent acquisitions and organization 
changes have brought about in- 
creased efficiency and opportunities 
for further development. Relations 
with labor have been marked, on the 
whole, by reasonableness and a sense 
of joint responsibility, which we ex- 
pect to see continued in recognition 
of the mutuality of interest of our 
employees, management, customers 
and stockholders. 

Research is an integral part of 
your company's policy and opera- 
tions. Out of our development and 
engineering laboratories have come 
many new products and processes to 
help us maintain our leading position 
within the industry and among the 
public at large. 

| hope you will try some of these 
products, as they fit your needs, and 
that you will also suggest their pur- 
chase by your friends. 

Your company maintains an_ in- 
tensive and generally effective pol- 
icy of sales promotion and advertis- 
ing, enjoying the loyalty of a far- 
flung army of salesmen, dealers and 
distributors. | believe you will find it 
interesting and worthwhile, if you 








Goodwill is the one and 
only asset that competition 
cannot undersell or destroy. 

—Anonymous 








haven't already done so, to join our 
great audience of television viewers 
on the "$100,000 Secret." 

In conclusion, Mrs. - - -, may | 
express the hope that your associa- 
tion with General American will con- 
tinue for many years both profitable 
and satisfying in every way. 

Cordially yours, 
President 


P.S. Please check, for correct spell- 
ing, your name and address as shown 
on this letter. If you decide to buy 
additional stock of the company, be 
sure to request that the new certif- 
icates be issued in exactly the same 
name as those held. This will prevent 
duplication of accounts and possible 
annoyance to you. 


Another development — seldom 
tried, but potentially worth the ef- 
fort—would be a letter to the de- 
parting investor. 








The Copease dare: 


COMPARE! 


COPEASE OFFICE COPIERS PRODUCE PERFECT COPIES AT LOWEST COST! 
e 95% OF ALL COPYING IS DONE AT ONE DIAL SETTING! 
e COPEASE COPIES EVERYTHING FROM ANY ORIGINAL! 
e COPEASE MAKES TWO COPIES FROM EACH NEGATIVE! 





ASK US TO PROVE THESE STATEMENTS WITH A FREE DEMONSTRATION. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES. REGIONAL OFFICES: 


New York, 425 Park Ave. 
PLaza 3-6692 


Chicago, 228 N. LaSalle St. 
STate 2-1383 Name 


Los Angeles, 3671 W. Sixth 
St., DUnkirk 5-2881 
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COPEASE CORPORATION 425 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: | would like to have a 3-day FREE TRIAL of 
Copease in my office—without obligation DO 


Please send me a FREE copy of “THE TRUTH ABOUT 
OFFICE COPYING MACHINES" 


Address——___ 


Pos. 


Zone a iininsiien: 
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IDP Speeds 2,000 Orders a Day and 
Spans 90-Mile Gap between Plants 


ROBLEMS attendant upon 
processing and invoicing an 
average of 2,000 orders a day 
coming in from 20 branch offices 
and 350 distributors, complicated 
by a 50-mile geographic gap be- 
tween factories, found solution for 
Shuron Optical Company by appli- 
cation of integrated data processing 
techniques. Plus-benefits brought 
about by IDP include some 30 
analyses reports produced as_ by- 
products of the operations and 
closer tieup between sales demand 
and production. 
Implementing Shuron Optical 
Company’s IDP system are elec- 
tronic punched-card equipment, 
Teletype transmissions and proper 
forms design. “These have helped 
overcome difficulties created by the 
presence of three manufacturing lo- 
cations and two different ordering 
routines,” explains Shuron’s chief 
statistician, L. C. Staunton. 


Plants Linked by Wire 


Shuron, one of the nation’s lead- 
ing producers of ophthalmic optical 
materials with $16,000,000 in sales, 
has its headquarters plant in Geneva, 
N. Y. There single-vision spectacle 
lenses and ophthalmic prescription- 
shop machinery are manufactured. In 
Rochester, N. Y., some 50 miles 
away, another Shuron factory pro- 
duces metal spectacle frames and 
frame components, and a third plant 
turns out zylonite plastic frames 
and spectacle cases. 

Linking these plants by wire and 
eliminating the need for even a 
single typewriter stroke in trans- 
mitting order data between them 
has greatly reduced the time con- 
sumed in effecting shipments from 
the Rochester plants. This is espe- 
cially important in the orders so 
handled, since they frequently re- 
quire special manufacturing atten- 
tion as non-stock items. Such orders 
now reach Rochester within a few 
hours after they first are received 
at Geneva, whereas there formerly 
was a serious time lag before they 


ORDER TRANSMISSION without “writing” in offices of Shuron Optical Com- 
pany, Geneva, N.Y.—As operator watches, punched-card order deck is used ta 
automatically print continuous Kant-Slip order form set in Western Union 
teleprinter, simultaneously transmit the order information to a plant in Rochester, 
N.Y., and prepare a similar set in teletype console there. Cards are placed in IBM 
card-to-tape converter (center). Resulting tape runs to tape-reading unit (left 
foreground) and automatically is printed on teleprinter (rear unit). System 
permits speedy transmission to Rochester production facilities without type- 


writing orders. 


reached the proper factory, says Mr. 
Staunton. 


“Under IDP, order organization has 
been improved. We have complete 
uniformity of descriptive matter, and 
our order terminology and organiza- 
tion and our invoice terminology and 
organization are identical. This is an 
important consideration both to our- 
selves in filling orders and to our cus- 
tomers in checking their invoices, as 
we are dealing with approximately 
26,000 different items, of which 9,000 
are lens combinations complex to de- 
scribe, and on these accuracy is es- 
sential to both pricing and inventory 
control.” 


In peak seasons, 2,000 orders a 
day on the average are processed 
through the Geneva offices of 
Shuron. Most of these involve ord- 
ers from the company’s 20 branch 
offices, which are stock depots for 
customer service in major cities. 

To prepare invoices for this type 
of order, the office staff pulls 
punched cards representing each 
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item on the Shipping Memo sub- 
mitted by the branch. Together 
with heading cards, these are proc- 
essed through the IBM punched- 
card equipment and an invoice set 
is printed on an accounting ma- 
chine. This set, like the other forms 
in the system, is made up of con- 
tinuous, carbon-interleaved CKant- 
Slip forms designed and produced 
by The Standard Register Company. 


350 “Factory Orders’ Daily 


The extent of the benefits of the 
IDP system, which was developed 
with the assistance of Standard 
Register, is seen more clearly in the 
handling of more than 350 “factory 
orders” which are received each 
day. These come in by phone or 
mail directly from the distributors 
who are Shuron’s customers, rather 
than through the branches. They 
may involve non-stock items, the 
needs of a local territory or those 
of a large purchaser. About a fifth 
of each day’s “factory order” total 
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will require special manufacturing 
work, so that expeditious handling 
of the order is highly desirabie, Mr. 
Staunton points out. 

Orders are routed to the Factory 
Order Department, where tub files 
contain nearly 250,000 cards repre- 
senting the 26,000 items which may 
be ordered. The cards indicated on 
each order are pulled and mark- 
sensed for quantity. Ship To and 
Bill To heading cards also are 
drawn from the files and a variable 
information card, containing order 
numbers and date, is punched and 
added by the operators. The cards 
further are processed by the 
punched-card equipment, which 
gang-punches certain common data 
such as state, territory, customer 
and shipping point code numbers 
into them. Sense punching of quan- 
tity is also done in this operation. 

If the order involves lenses or 
machines produced in Geneva, the 
order decks are run through an ac- 
counting machine, which prints a 
nine-part order form. In the major- 
ity of factory orders, however, trans- 
mission to Rochester is necessary. 

In reviewing the transmission pro- 
cess, the key factor to keep in mind 
is that from the time of the arrival 
of the order in Geneva, not a single 
piece of information is “written,” with 
the exception of a few card-punch key 
strokes providing order numbers and 
date. 


The order deck cards which have 
been pulled from the tub files are 
placed in a card-to-tape converter, 
which produces a five-channel paper 
tape bearing all the order informa- 
tion. From the converter, the tape 
is fed directly into a Western Union 
transmitter. The Geneva transmitter 
actuates teleprinter which prints a 
four-part continuous, carbon-inter- 
leaved Kant-Slip set, including these 
forms: Order Department Copy, to 
be filed in the office; Office Copy, 
which carries special pricing nota- 
tions to the Billing Department; 
Salesman’s Copy, to be given to the 
salesman, and an Acknowledgment 
set to the customer. 


Teletyped to Plant 


While these forms are being 
printed in Geneva, the order is being 
transmitted to the Rochester plant. 
There it is received on a similar 
Teletype console and a_ five-part 
Kant-Slip set is produced comprising 
these copies: factory order, to be 
filed in the stockroom; production 


order used for expediting purposes; 
a combination packing slip and 
shipping label and a billing copy 
and notice of shipment, both of 
which are returned to the Geneva 
office. The Billing Copy goes to the 
billing department and the notice 
of shipment to the order depart- 
ment to clear open order files. 

When the order is prepared in 
Geneva for goods manufactured in 
the local plant, all nine forms are 
incorporated into one Kant-Slip set. 
This set is double-stapled so that 
the back four forms can be removed 
and the front five (corresponding 
to those produced on the Rochester 
teleprinter) remain stapled together 
while they are routed to the Geneva 
stock department. In all form sets, 
marginally-punched holes assure 
proper alignment of all copies. 

Immediately following transmis- 
sion of order to Rochester or writing 
of Geneva orders on the tabulator, 
the product cards within the order 
decks are reproduced for analysis 
purposes and the original decks are 
filed as open orders pending noti- 
fication of shipment. 


Two Important Advantages 


“The early availability of detailed 
incoming order information is pro- 
viding Shuron management with 
quick knowledge of the changing 
flow of business and fostering an 
ever closer tieup between sales de- 
mand and factory production. This 





has come as a natural development 
of the integration of our operations 
through punched card and _ tape 
processes. 

“When the Rochester or Geneva 
plants have shipped the ordered 
material, the billing copy form is 
returned to the billing department 
in Geneva and checked. After pass- 
ing through an electronic calculator 
to pick up extension of cost, sales 
value, discounts and insurance, the 
cards are processed through an ac- 
counting machine to produce an 
invoice set. This continuous Kant- 
Slip set contains two copies which 
are dispatched to the customer, a 
posting copy for accounts receivable 
and a fourth copy which is used in 
the cost department for detailed 
description of special construction 
items. 

In addition to the automated order 
and invoice writing, some 30 reports 
are at present produced as by-products 
of these operations. These are for in- 
coming order and shipment analysis, 
sales analysis by units and dollars by 
customer and territory, cost and sales 
by shipping point for general ledger 
posting, tax reports, inventory replace- 
ment data, and other uses. Manage- 
ment feels that the IDP and card 
accounting procedures have greatly im- 
proved the accuracy, timing, organiza- 
tion and usability of the reports. We 
know more about our business, we are 
a closer knit organization. The organ- 
ization of orders for ready pulling in 


(Concluded on following page) 


AFTER PRODUCTION or shipment of ordered items, punched-card equipment 
at Shuron is used to revise the order deck only where necessary. Invoices then 
are prepared on the accounting machine. Thus, basic information received in 


order form has been transformed into orders and invoices without necessity for 


even a single typewriter stroke. 
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our stock department has improved, 
terminology is constant and invoice 
checking by our customers has been 
made an easier function for the same 
reasons. 

Accomplishment of the  order- 
invoicing and reporting processes 
without a single major “writing” 
operation is in marked contrast to 
the procedures used only a few 
years ago. Then, order writing 
and invoicing were done by type- 
writers and each order had to be 
priced, extended and retyped indi- 
vidually to invoice. Since the intro- 
duction of IDP methods, Shuron’s 
sales volume has increased by 55 
per cent. To have continued process- 
ing orders by the former method 
would have created a clerical group 
of unwieldy proportions. However, 
IDP has enabled us to handle the 


increase with a reduced clerical force. 


Customer Service Improved 


“The saving in transmission time 
of orders—which reach Rochester 
the same day they are received in 
Geneva—is a material gain, in 
advantage in time and an equal im- 
provement in customer service.” 

Notwithstanding the importance 
of the Integrated Data Processing 
procedures already in use at Shuron, 
the company regards them as only 
a starting point in an overall mech- 
anization of office procedures. This 
program is necessitated by the con- 
tinuing strong growth of the com- 
pany. 

The projected next step is to bring 
inventory control of some 200,000 
individual items in the branch office 
stocks under a control program 
centralized in Geneva. 

Eventually, it is expected that 
payroll, accounts receivable and 
payable and factory production con- 
trol will be brought into the IDP 
program. The inevitability of these 
developments is based on Shuron 
management’s realization that Inte- 
grated Data Processing is a valued 
tool for streamlining company 
operations, Mr. Staunton adds. 





“A saver grows rich by 
seeming poor. A spender 
grows poor by seeming 
rich.” 


—Banking 
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Here’s How Two Newspapers Control 


Their Credit and Collection Systems 


FFECTIVE credit and collection 

control systems of two news- 
papers were outlined by speakers at 
the annual meeting of the Institute 
of Newspaper Controllers and Fi- 
nance Officers, in Toronto. 

Before an advertising salesman of 
the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune calls 
on a potential new advertiser he 
must consult the credit department, 
said Harold B. Forsterer, secretary- 
treasurer and controller. 

The Tribune has 2,400 advertising 
ledger advertising accounts on a 30- 
day basis. On the first business day 
of the month all ledger statements 
go out, and on the same day the 
credit department receives a list of 
all accounts not paid in full, plus a 
duplicate statement for each delin- 
quent account. The credit manager 
and assistant decide whether to shut 
off credit at once or confer with the 
advertiser. Usually a satisfactory ar- 
rangement is reached. Further 
charges are stopped at 60 days past 
due and the advertiser is asked to 
pay cash for additional “copy” plus 
something on the delinquent balance. 
Many thus are restored to 30-day 
privileges. 


Transient Advertising 


Transient classified advertising 
takes most credit department time. 
Multiple insertion ads up to seven 
days are billed on expiration, and 
30-day ads are billed at the end of 
the first seven days. 

The ad form has four parts. The 
first goes to the composing room, the 
fourth becomes the ledger sheet. Sec- 
ond and third copies are filed seven 
days ahead after billing. If payment 
isn’t made in seven days, the sec- 
ond copy is the reminder to send a 
second notice; if not paid within the 
next seven days, the third copy goes 
to the credit department for action. 
After 90 days, transient balances are 
written off but not forgotten. Size of 
account determines turning over to a 
collection service. Names of bad ac- 
counts are visibly filed, available to 
ad takers. 

At the Sharon (Pa.) Herald, said 
Herbert E. Hetu, vice president and 
treasurer, the accounts receivable 
bookkeeper lists past dues on a col- 
umnar sheet stating (1) balance due, 


(2) portion current, (3) portion past 
due, and (4) month in which oldest 
past due charge occurred. Statements 
are mailed to only past-dues. 

On October 1, for example, state- 
ments are segregated in two groups: 
(1) Those with September charges 
entering the 1-30 day past-due peri- 
od; (2) those with August or older 
charges. They are rubber stamped: 
“Past due . . . Overlooked? .. . 
Please check!!!” 

The second group gets special 
treatment: labels with special mes- 
sage, or typed personal message. 

The accounts receivable schedule 
serves as a score card. When paid 
in full, red lines are drawn through 
items; partially paid, red lines drawn 
through original amount and reduced 
amount recorded as owing; only past- 
due amount paid, red line through 
only past-due portion. 

Once a month, by the 20th, unpaid 
older accounts are contacted by 
phone. 


PAST PRESIDENTS 
(Concluded from page 5) 


the Cincinnati Association’s selection 
as Credit Executive of the Year. 

Vice president, treasurer and di- 
rector of Dohrmann Commercial 
Company and Dohrmann Hotel Sup- 
ply Company, Mr. Messer is author 
of “Credit—Its Evolution and Ro- 
mance through the Ages” (CFM 
June, August 1954). 

Mr. Walker, general credit man- 
ager, Standard Oil Company of 
California, and NACM’s immediate 
past president, has been outstand- 
ingly active in NACM’s education and 
research program. He is on _ the 
faculty of its Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management. 

Mr. Fernald, head of the account- 
ing company bearing his name and 
chairman of the board of Chemical 
Barge Lines, Inc., served two terms 
as president of the Credit Research 
Foundation. 








One cool judgment is 
worth a thousand counsels. 
—Anonymous 
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Guides to Improve Executive Operation 


KEEPING INFORMED 


CREDIT EXECUTIVES’ OUTLINE OF UNI- 

FORM COMMERCIAL CopE—Pre- 
pared by Arthur T. Wasserman, Esq. 
and published by the New England 
Association of Credit Executives, the 
35-page booklet compactly discusses 
the need for the code, its structure 
and purpose, analyzes articles relat- 
ing to general provisions, sales, com- 
mercial paper, bulk transfers, secured 
transactions, warehouse receipts and 
others. An appendix includes security 
agreement (long form and_ short 
form), continuation statement, state- 
ment of termination of financing. Two 
copies $1.00; 50 cents for each addi- 
tional copy. Available from New 
England Association of Credit Execu- 
tives, 161 Devonshire St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Jos ENLARGEMENT—Leaflet notes 

reasons advanced for worker dis- 
satisfaction in routine work; cites 
ways in which companies increased 
efficiency, eliminated boredom and 
boosted morale of employees in rou- 
tine job areas, through job enlarge- 
ment. For copy, write Record Con- 
trols, Inc., 209 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago 4, IIl. 


PLANNING FOR FLEXIBLE AUTOMA- 

TION —Bulletin GED-3684. outlines 
steps to establish flexible automation, 
viz., the use of numerically controlled 
machines for economic production of 
job-lot orders and prototype develop- 
ment. Write to General Electric Co., 


Schenectady 5, N.Y. 


ELECTRONICS IN THE SMALLER Com- 

PANY—lIllustrated brochure details 
how Univac 60 Punched Card Elec- 
tronic Computer handles manufac- 
turer company’s cost accounting, pay- 
roll, labor distribution and other 
control functions, with excellent 
results. Free; ask for U-1193. Rem- 
ington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N.Y. 


Informative reports, pamphlets. 
circulars, etc., which may be of 
interest to you. Please write di- 
rectly to the publisher for them. 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT does not have copies 
available. 





To expedite receiving booklets 
described below in this column, 
address all inquiries concerning 
Efficiency Tips to CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 229 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


723—“Integrated Procurement Plan” 
for integrating company’s ordering, 
printing and stocking of business 
form needs is described in literature 
of Cullom & Ghertner, national busi- 
ness forms’ printers, who operate the 
plan relieving companies of the task. 
=e 


724—Quantity prices on Retractable 
Ballpoint Pen with advertising im- 
print are offered by Amsterdam Pen 
Corp. 

v 
725—Office Supplies’ Catalog #90 of 
Bankers & Merchants Faymus Div., 
48 pages, profusely illustrated, of- 
fered free. Specialties include mark- 
ing pens, self-inking dater and num- 
berer, check writer-protector, spirit 
duplicator and supplies. 

. 


726—Bulletin 1400 gives complete 
specifications and prices on “Mini- 
Line” Electronic Desk of the Magne- 
Tec Corp. 


v 


727—“How the Computing System 
Works for You,” 36-page booklet of 
Remington Rand starts with assump- 
tion reader knows little about large- 
scale electronic computers, explains 
fundamentals in nontechnical style. 
Specify U-1275. 
v 


728—“Office Planning and Layout” 
profusely illustrated 32-page booklet 
of Wood Office Furniture Institute 
contains much valuable planning ad- 
vice. 


¥ 


729—Desk Plan-a-Rama and doodle 
sheet, daily planning calendar for full 
year, keeps daily, weekly, monthly 
workplanning, promotional, engage- 
ment schedules handy. For details 
about National Research Bureau’s 
wall, travel-size, vestpocket or desk- 
pad types, with or without imprint- 
ing, write us. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Business COMMUNICATION READER— 
By J. Harold Janis. 366 pages. 
$6.00. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 
33rd St., New York 16, N.Y. 

e Here are 62 stimulating readings 

on many phases of business communi- 

cation, all the way from Adam Bede 
to Burroughs Corporation’s “The 

Story of Figures”—John Diebold on 

automation, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 

Fenner and Smith on securities, and 

a piece on telephone communication. 


Economics—An Introductory Anal- 
ysis (Fourth Edition)-—By Paul 
A. Samuelson. $6.75. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


e A student-oriented help and re- 
view designed to aid in mastering 
the material in economics, including 
a series of discussion questions, es- 
say questions, multiple-choice, true- 
false, and questions and answets, 
with a section on reading and under- 
standing graphs. 


ALSO RECOMMENDED 


Tue Oxvp Farmer’s ALMANac (1959)— 
Like an old friend dropping in for a chat, 
Robb Sagendorph’s nostalgic concoction 
arrives, in “the 167th continuous year of 
production.” Again we get a year’s supply 
of fishing weather predictions, of when the 
Earth will be in Perihelion and in Aphelion, 
when to plant what, recipes, the Moons 
Souths column, and more. And now we 
have among new features one on Saints & 
Angels, another on Early Inventions. All in 
all—delightful. 35 cents. 


Say PLEAsE—AND COoLLect approaches an 
analysis of installment collection techniques 
from the human side. The author, Maurice 
J. Brick, vice president of New Jersey Bank 
and Trust Company, Paterson, N. J., and 
president-treasurer of Brick Discount Cor- 
poration, Buffalo, N. Y., emphasizes that 
“a real understanding of people and a 
knowledge of the mechanics of collection 
techniques are interdependent and insepa- 
rable.” $5.00. Supply limited. Write Mr. 
Brick at above address. 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in this column are not available 
from CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT unless so_ indi- 
cated. Please order from your 
bookstore or direct from the 
publisher. 
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Modernizing the Office 


New Equipment to Speed ecitesiitbens and Shou alas 





Payroll Tax Computer 


541 With change in Social Secur- 
ity rates effective first of the year, 
the Catcu-Tax Payroll Tax Com- 
puter device is a timely office aid, 
should cut in half the time required 


to prepare weekly payrolls. Calcu- 
Tax shows withholding tax and new 
214%4% Social Security deductions 
(and, optionally, N.Y.S. Disability) 
all on one line for wage brackets up 
to $250. Clerk simply moves plastic 
slide to desired wage bracket and 
copies off figures; no pages to turn. 
Replacements available as tax rates 
change. Calcu-Tax Corporation offers 
free 10-day trial. 


Executive Seating 


542 Health-promoting Executive 
Posture Chair Model 65-VP of 
HARTER CORPORATION is equipped 
with electromassage unit which en- 
ables businessman to enjoy a “Swe- 


Intercom-with-Music 
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dish” massage right in his office. 
Five-speed control permits selection 
of degree of massage action desired. 
Action is transmitted through extra- 
deep foam rubber cushions in seat, 
back and arms of chair. Fully ad- 
justable to individual user’s physical 
requirements, chair is constructed of 
heavy gauge steel and is available in 
a variety of upholsteries and enamel 
finishes. 


543 Harmony combination Back- 
ground Music and Office Intercom 
system of Continental Manufacturing 
Inc., is suitable for office, business 
or warehouse, consists of master sta- 
tion with desired number of remote 
stations. Master station includes 


either AM or AM-FM radio and pro- 





visions for attaching record changer. 
Two-way conversation can be car- 
ried on between any number or all 
stations. Background music from ra- 
dio or record changer is played 
through any selected group of sta- 
tions. Intercom may be used alone 
by turning off radio portion of sys- 
tem. Anyone can quickly set simple 
three-wire system in operation, manu- 
facturer says. 





This Department will welcome 
opportunities to serve you by 
contacting manufacturers’ or 
wholesalers for further infor- 
mation regarding products de- 
scribed herein. Please address 
MODERNIZING, Credit & Finan- 
cial Management, 229 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3. 


Lifetime Address Book 






544 Never obsolete, “Evernu 77” 
loose leaf TEL-ADp Book of F. Wid- 
der Associates keeps your address 
lists, telephone numbers always up 
to date, always alphabetically perfect 
and neat; eliminates obsolete names, 
strikeouts and erasures. Changes are § 
made ‘lightning fast’; simply slip out | 
old tab and replace with new one. 
You type on tab, not on book itself. 
To assure lifetime use, alphabetical 
tabs are acetated. Book comes with 
twelve leaves for 288 names; addi- 
tional leaves and tabs obtainable for 
capacity to a total of 864 names. 
Quantity rates on request. 



















“Ideal” Duplicator 


545 IpeaL Model G _ twin-cylinder 
Duplicator of American Office Equip- 
ment Company utilizes silk screen 
process to print from postcard to 
legal size paper, right to edges if | 
desired. Ink distribution is auto- 
matic; paste ink eliminates leakages, 
clogging. Easy change to another 
print color in 3 minutes, says com- 
pany. Removable receiving tray, pa- 
per bail, automatic counter are fea- 
tures of modest-priced machine. 
Hand-operated model is shown; 
IDEAL electric Model E has AC/DC 
universal motor with variable speed 
adjustment from 40 to 140 copies 
per min. 
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Automatic Addressing 





546 Advantages of new Model 99 
MASTER ADDRESSER cited by manu- 
facturer, Master Addresser Company, 
are: better prints from paper address 
slips, faster addressing speeds, and 
simpler operation. Automatic drive 
on moistening roll moistens and 
moves envelope into printing posi- 
tion automatically with each pull of 
handle. Approximately 100 3x5” ad- 
dress cards are placed in machine at 
time. As prints are made, cards re- 
stack in original order for reinser- 
tion in file. Addressing is done by 
spirit transfer process from paper 
masters prepared in typewriter. Hand- 
and foot-operated models. 


Clock-Faced Stamp 


547 Modern design Model HRTD 
combination Time and Date Stamp 
with Clock Face is newest addition 
to HELLER ROBERTS MANUFACTURING 
Corp. line of individual units for 
dating, numbering, recording. Model 
comprises three balanced units: print- 
ing head, ribbon mechanism and 
electric drive, utilizes new hammer 
method of printing with automatic 
self-aligning platens for clear im- 
pressions. Operation is by instantane- 
ous paper-trip. Of solid construction, 
finely engineered, unit is available in 
choice of three colors. 


EER 








Everybody is ignorant, 
only on different subjects. 
—Anonymous 





Short-Cut Bookkeeping 


548 With Mutti-RITE one-writing 
system of C. E. Sheppard Company, 
for accounts receivable work, each 
transaction is recorded simultane- 
ously on ledger and journal, the two 
forms which comprise the system. 
Forms are aligned on compact, light- 
weight pegboard, insuring precise 
registration. Ledger card is designed 
to look like a statement; when used 
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in conjunction with dry process elec- 
tric copying machine, provides ready- 
to-mail statements in seconds. System 
is adaptable to any business and a 
variety of journal sheets may be had. 
Illustrated literature available. 


Punch Card Collator 


549 Faster collating of punched 
cards in any desired sequence is now 
possible with the IBM 88 CoLLator, 
says manufacturer International 
Business Machines Corporation re- 
porting a sales analysis card-merging 
job that formerly took a minimum 
of 8 hours with an earlier model, 
now can be performed with the 88 
in.3 hours. Main file feed device 
holds up to 3,600 cards; secondary 
feed is a conventional card hopper. 
With both feeds in use, up to 1,300 
cards a min. can be processed, com- 
pany says. Other features: nonstop 
stackers which enable card removal 
without stopping machine, error de- 
tection circuits and sequence-check- 
ing units. 


PAPER HANDLING 


SORTKWIK 


Tab Card Reader 





550 TaB Carp READER recently in- 
troduced by Friden, Inc. can be in- 
terchanged with data processing sys- 
tems Flexowriter tape or edge-card 
readers to produce business docu- 
ments automatically at 100 words a 
min. Designed for reading Hollereth 
codes commonly used in 80 column 
tab cards, new reader makes it pos- 
sible to utilize all or selected infor- 
mation directly from tabulating cards, 
facilitates sorting-searching operation 
in selection of cards for automatic 
writing of heading and item or prod- 
uct information in order-invoice prep- 
aration and other similar applica- 
tions, and simplifies punching of in- 
formation -into tab cards. 












COSTS LESS WITH ® 


The non-allergenic fingertip preparation 
Eliminates rubber fingers, messy sponges 


Easy to use—Just apply to fingertips 
for greaseless, stainless, tacky film. 
Pick up papers easily, quickly. 

Non-drying—contains no drying 
alcohol. 

Long-lasting—One application is long 
lasting. 

Widely used—Thousands of businesses 
speed up sorting, counting, filing, 
posting with SORTKWIK. 

See your stationer or send $1.00 for 
2 trial containers. 


LEE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. CF-1, 2736 Lyndale Ave. So. 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
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No Loss, No Recovery 


The insureds owned certain build- 
ings in Peoria, Ill., which were in- 
sured against damage by fire to the 
extent of $24,000. On September 3, 
1952, prior to the occurrence of a 
fire, the Peoria Housing Authority 
filed a petition in court condemning 
the property for public purposes. 
While these proceedings were pend- 
ing, the insured buildings were dam- 
aged by fire on November 28, 1952. 
In January 1953, the insureds re- 
ceived the sum of $43,500 in the 
condemnation proceedings. 

Nevertheless the insureds brought 
suit against the insurance companies 
to recover under their fire insurance 
policies. The companies defended on 
the ground that since the plaintiffs 
recovered the value of the insured 
property through the condemnation 
proceedings, they had suffered no 
pecuniary loss under the fire policy. 
The Court ruled that where no fi- 
nancial or pecuniary loss has been 
sustained by virtue of such destruc- 
tion there can be no recovery. (Max 
Edlin, et al v. Security Ins. Co., et 
al, U.S. District Court, So. Dist. of 
Illinois, Northern Div., Oct. 2, 1957, 
Civ. Action P-1495). 


Restrictions in Mortgages 


Property subject to a mortgage 
cannot be subjected to restrictions 
which were not in existence on the 
date the mortgage was executed, the 
court of appeal of Louisiana ruled 
in a suit for a declaratory judgment. 
The Court stated that the limitations 
would prejudice or diminish the 
rights of the mortgagee or any fu- 
ture purchaser under a foreclosure 
sale. 

In 1911 Hendricks sold Brown 86 
acres. In 1922 Brown mortgaged the 
tract to the bank and five years later 
entered into an additional mortgage 
in favor of a second bank, both 
mortgages being recorded. In 1932, 


Let us not 
lighter burdens, 
stronger backs. 

—Anonymous 


pray for 
but for 
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Legal Rulings and Opinions 
ETE ART LA LTR SEE AMEE ESS TR! 


Brown sold to White a portion of 
the tract and included a restriction 
to residential use as well as other 
restrictions. When Brown had ac- 
quired the land there were no re- 
strictions and he made several sub- 
sequent sales in which there were 
no restrictions. In 1933 the bank 
foreclosed and the sheriff disposed 
of the land to the bank, which in 
1936 conveyed it to Varnado with 
no mention of the restrictive provi- 
sions. Varnado sold the property to 
the plaintiffs, who wished to con- 
struct a shopping center. Contiguous 
residents through counsel threatened 
an injunction to enforce the restric- 
tions. The plaintiffs then instituted 


Most arguments would 
be spoiled if both parties 
knew the facts. 

—Anonymous 


a suit for declaratory judgment to 
decree that the restrictive provisions 
were not enforceable against part 
of the property which had been 
foreclosed. 

The defendants claimed the bank 
was estopped from attacking the re- 
strictions because they appeared 
when the property was sold by 
Brown to Mrs. White, at which time 
the bank released their mortgage. 
The court held otherwise, declaring 
it was shown that the release was as 
to the property conveyed “and no 
farther,” and authorized “the clerk 
and recorder of this parish to cancel 
and erase said mortgage to that ex- 
tent only.” (Vernon v. Allphin, 98 
So. 2d (1957) ). 


State Fund Withdrawal 


Constitutionality of Arizona’s new 
statute, providing that state or po- 
litical subdivisions may withdraw 
active funds deposited in banks on 
demand, has been upheld by the su- 
preme court of the state. Inactive 
funds may be left at the bank on 
certificates of deposit payable in six 
months and any or all the funds can 
be withdrawn on 30 days notice. A 
board of deposit has power to de- 


There is no closed season 
for those who are hunting 
trouble. 

—Anonymous 





mand immediate withdrawal of in- 
active funds in emergency. 

The aim of the statute, the Court 
explained, “was to obtain the pay- 
ment of interest on portions of the 
public funds, and this was done by 
providing that the authorities 
charged with handling the funds 
classify same into active and. inac- 
tive deposits, to the end that the 
inactive deposits would contain 
monies not currently needed for op- 
erations of the state or political 
subdivisions. These inactive funds 
could be treated much the same as 
savings accounts, and would draw 
interest from the various  de- 
positories. 

“The second major change was 
to eliminate the discretion of the 
public officials in placing the public 
funds in various banks, and to pro- 
vide a mathematical formula by 
which the money should be allocated 
among all of the banks qualifying as 
public depositories.” 

With branch offices of parent 
banks on an equal basis with eligible 
banks in the county having no 
branch, the only two banks in the 
county in question had brought a 
test suit in the form of a declaratory 
judgment, and the lower court had 
found the Act unconstitutional on 
the premise that the method pro- 
vided for determining interest to be 
paid was indefinite and uncertain. 

Calling the lower court’s conten- 
tions without merit, the state su- 
preme bench said: “We think the 
legislature wisely and safely pro- 
vided for deposit of inactive funds 
in such a manner that will afford 
the state and its subdivisions, when 
the need or necessity arises, the.right 
to withdraw such funds.” (Valley 
National Bank vy. First 
Bank, 320 P. 2d 689 (1958) ). 


Above OPA Ceilings, Deductible 


Cash payments and “service 
charges” in excess of Office of Price 
Administration ceilings are deduct- 
ible expenses for tax purposes, if 
proved, the Tax Court ruled in an 
action by Five Star Dresses, Inc., 
New York dress jobber. 
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Industry Groups Forum Will Project Lessons 
Of Recession into 1959 at Credit Congress 


By P. EDWARD GADE 


Credit Executive 
The Adleta Company, Dallas 


General Chairman 
Industry Meetings Committee 


HAT’s with the future? In 
W twelve months we have seen 
fantastic ideas of the past be- 
come everyday realities—the Sput- 
niks, the Pioneers, the guided mis- 
siles of all descriptions. In the past 
year we experienced one of the 
deepest declines in our economy 
since the war years—unemployment 
at the highest peak, sales struggling 
to maintain a profitable level, busi- 
ness failures at a postwar peak. We 
must pause and consider what effect 
all this will have on the future. 
Tuesday, May 5th, at the 63rd 
Annual Credit Congress in Dallas, 
Texas, may provide many of the 
answers to “what’s with the future”’. 
Tuesday, May 5th, is Industry 
Meetings Day. On Sunday you will 
renew friendships and enjoy the fel- 
lowship of your associates in the 
credit profession. On Monday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday at the 
plenary sessions, major topics of 
common interest to all in the credit 
profession will be covered. At the 
Industry Meetings you will look into 
the future, not with a crystal ball 
nor with the help of the electronic 
brain, but through the medium of 
exchange of ideas, discussion of 
kindred specific industry problems, 
and via speakers qualified to pre- 
sent authoritative facts on prospects, 
problems, and procedures of the 
months and years to come. 


Those young in experience would 
have to look far indeed to find a bet- 
ter opportunity to “pick the brains” 
of so wide a representation of their 
industry. For the seasoned credit ex- 
ecutive, Industry Meeting Day will 
provide a valuable forum to discuss 
and review procedures and methods 
that are perhaps buried deep in his 
knowledge but unused and temporarily 
lost in the stress of day to day work. 
Here he will stand back and objectively 
review his own activities, obtain a 





GRADUATE of Central Y.M.C.A., 
College and University of Illi- 
nois, P. Edward Gade was em- 
ployed for three years with El- 
gin National Watch Co., and 
three years with The Glidden 
Company in New York City and 
Dallas, before joining Adleta 
Company, Dallas, six years ago. 
He is a director, Dallas Whole- 
sale Credit Managers Associa- 
tion, and holds the Fellow 
Award, National Institute of 
Credit. 


fresh store of ideas for even greater 
accomplishments ahead, and return, 
relaxed, to his desk. 


This year the Industry Groups 
Meetings will stress round-table dis- 
cussions of topics and problems 
critical to each industry. Each indi- 
vidual will be invited to participate 
and seek out solutions to his prob- 
lems. In addition, each group will 
present authoritative speakers on 
topics of current interest, such as 
“The Credit Outlook for 1959-1960”, 
“The Future—What Can Our In- 
dustry Do to Prepare”, “New Meth- 
ods and Ideas in Credit Procedure”, 
and many others pertinent to credit 
operations. Each industry meeting 
will be geared to provide informa- 
tion and ideas to take home with you 
for application to your daily activ- 
ities. - 

It has been long recognized that 
one of the principal benefits from 
membership in our fine association 
stems from the local industry group 
meetings. Tuesday, May 5th, at Dallas 


will offer all the benefits that accrue 
at local meetings with the plus bene- 
fits of information exchanged from 
all sections of our land. 

The following members of the 
General Industry Meetings Commit- 
tee are dedicated to assist the indi- 
vidual group committees to provide 
the finest programs possible for you. 


VICE-CHAIRMAN: Harold F. Gon- 
ser, credit manager, Dallas branch, 


The Rath Packing Co. 


MEMBERS: W. P. Garrett, Jr., as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer, Emerson 
Radio of Texas, Inc. (Fellow Award, 
NIC.); Dave Lindsay, Jr., credit man- 
ager, Dallas Division Metal Goods 
Corp. treasurer, Hillcrest Club, Toast- 
masters, Inc.; Sam Paine, secretary- 
treasurer, Screw Products Corp., Dal- 
las; Meyer L. Ungermann, senior part- 
ner, law firm of Ungermann, Hill, 
Ungermann & Angrist. Member Amer- 
ican (Texas) and Dallas Bar associ- 
ations; member and chairman of vari- 
ous committees of the Commercial 
Law League of America. 


Following are names of chairmen 
and members of the Group commit- 
tees formulating programs for their 
Industry meetings. 


Advertising Media 


Chairman —Cuiirrorp A. Moore, Morning 
News, Dallas. 

Vice Chairman—Henry G. Baker, Okla- 
homa Publishing Co., Oklahoma City. 
Committeemen— Jor V. Bowman, KVOO- 
TV, Tulsa; Currrorp D. ScHerer, Post, 
Houston; Royce Scunert, Eagle, Wichita, 
Kan. 

Secretary-Treasurer — HARRY 
News, Detroit. 


Ey. Hoss; 


Automotive 


Chairman—A.vin TANNER, Hart’s Auto- 
motive Parts Co., Chattanooga. 
Co-Chairman—H. B. Brapven, American 
Gear & Parts Co., Dallas. 
Vice Chairman—T. C. Rose, Sealed Power 
Corp., Muskegon Heights, Mich. 
Committeemen—Mrs. ELLEN ANDERSON, 
Shields, Harper & Co., Oakland, Calif.; 
Joun W. Howett, The Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio; Rosert L. 
Hucues, Gould-National Batteries, Inc., St. 
Paul. 
Councillor—R. A. Opermeter, Rockwell- 
Standard Corp., Coraopolis, Pa. 
(Continued on following page) 
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Bankers 


Chairman—Curton F. Grice, First Na- 
tional Bank in Dallas, Dallas. 

Vice Chairman—Ervin L. Heype, Boat- 
men’s National Bank, St. Louis. 
Committeemen—GeEorcE C. BARNETT, First 
City National Bank, Houstun; Greorce W. 
Brown, First National Bank of Fort 
Worth, Fort Worth; Rosert A. Ger, 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, New York, 
N. Y.; Oscar W. Haricer, Houston Na- 
tional Bank, Houston; James A. HErsBert, 
Wells Fargo Bank, San Francisco; JaMEs 
W. Keay, Republic National Bank of 
Dallas, Dallas; Loren M. Root, Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Company, Chicago; Lew C. Sayers, Texas 
Bank & Trust Company, Dallas, Joun R. 
Waker, Mercantile National Bank at 
Dallas, Dallas. 


Brewers, Distillers and 
Liquor Wholesalers 


Chairman—Carot M. Cook, Brown-For- 
man Distillers Corp., Louisville, Ky. 

Vice Chairman—J. C. Coprincton, House 
of Seagram, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Committeemen—Oscar F, CurisTMANn, JR., 
Falstaff Brewing Corp., St. Louis; WILLIAM 
Byrp CiarK, Hiram Walker, Inc., Detroit; 
Miss Carrott C. Kees, F. Strauss & Son, 
Inc., New Orleans. 


Building Materials and Construction 


Chairman—E. F. Bortrcuer, Austin Bros. 
Steel Co., Dallas. 

Co-Chairman—Ken W. Huttcren, Roddis 
Plywood Corp., Marshfield, Wis. 
Committeemen—C.iarK R. GittTiNn¢cs, Git- 
tings Lumber Co., Denver; Jack M. Par- 
RisH, Concrete Pipe & Products Co., 
Richmond, Va.; Browninc Roserts, Bass 
& Co., Hopkinsville, Ky. 


Chemical and Allied Lines 


Chairman—Lioyp Sinnickson, American 
Cyanamid Co., New York, N. Y. 

Vice Chairman—Gerorce F. Wuincarp, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis. 


Committeemen—FRank Brevevicz, Union 
Carbide Co., Bakelite Co. Div., Long Is- 
land City, N. Y.; D. S. Doster, Sohio 
Chemical Co., Cleveland; J. R. Hucnes, 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
J. B. Knicut, Shell Chemical Corp., New 
York, N. Y.; J. J. Wenstrup, Goodrich- 
Gulf Chemicals, Inc., Cleveland. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Cuare I. Gin- 
ceL, Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., New York, 


N. Y. 


Confectionery Manufacturers 


Chairman—H. L. Patrerson, King Candy 
Co., Fort Worth. 

Vice Chairman—Joun C. Lamon, Kimbell 
Candy Co., Chicago. 
Committeemen—RoserT L. ALLEN, D. Ghi- 
rardelli Co., San Francisco; Ben CoHeEN, 
Cohen Candy Co., Dallas; Miss Dorotuy 
‘fuzynsk1, M. J. Holloway & Co., Chicago. 


Drugs, Cosmetics and 
Pharmaceuticals 


Chairman — Lee Kettner, Southwestern 
Drug Corp., Dallas. 

Vice Chairman—Roy J. DunKen, Wyeth 
Laboratories, Dallas. 

Committeemen—R. W. Entor, Albert Drug 
Co., Knoxville; D. J. Focarty, Grove Labo- 
ratories, Inc., St. Louis; Frep A. HaTFie.p, 
Walding, Kinnan & Marvin Co., Toledo; 
Epwarp J. Srrause, Jr., Schering Corp., 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Electrical and Electronics 
Distributors 


Chairman—C. G. McKettar, Medaris Com- 
pany, Inc., Dallas. 

Vice Chairman—L. C. Owen, Jr., Graybar 
Electric Co., Inc., Dallas. 
Committeemen—J. P. Keppy, Admiral Dis- 
tributing Corp., Boston; L. H. Koocte, 
Triangle Electric Sunply Co., El Paso; 
J. A. McCracken, Westinghouse Electric 
Supply Co., St. Louis. 


Electrical and Electronics 
Manufacturers 


Chairman—Etmer M. Kroeninec, Allen- 
Bradlev Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Vice Chairman—Victor B. Dosrunz, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., St. Louis. 
Committeemen—Warv L. Berry, Ward 
Leonard Electric Co., Mount Vernon, 
N. Y.; V. M. Davenport, Jr., Texas In- 
struments, Inc., Dallas. 


Feed, Seed and Agricultural 
Suppliers 


Co-Chairmen—J. H. Murpny, Universal 
Mills, Fort Worth; Harry G. Travers, 
Burrus Feed Mills, Fort Worth. 

Committeemen—W. F. Annerson, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis; Pau 
C. Batcut.y, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; 
Eucene Hucues, Olia-Mathieson Chemical 
Co., Little Rock: W. T. Lance, Quaker 
Oats Company, Sherman, Texas. 


Fine Paper 


Chairman—H. G. Bauers, Carpenter Paper 
Co., Oklahoma City. 

Vice Chairman—Mirton J. Wiep, New- 
house Paper Co., Minneapolis. 
Committeemen—Cectt E. Kettry, Tulsa 
Paper Co., Tulsa; Jonn T. MAstTERson, 
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Carpenter Paper Co., Houston; Tim S. 
Own ey, Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co., 
Cincinnati. 

























































Floor Coverings and Furniture 


Chairman—Wayne Hararis, Paul Blackwell 
Co., Dallas. 
Vice Chairman—Kennetu Crossy, Vick- 
ery & Company, Dallas. 
Committeemen—Etston B. Masstr, Hun- 
tington Wholesale Furniture Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; Ursan C. Meek, Burton-Dixie 
Corp., Chicago; Mrs. Mape.ine S. THomas, 
Hightstown Rug Co., Hightstown, N. J. 


Food Products and Allied Lines 
Manufacturers 


Chairman—C.aupve V. Cox, A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., Decatur, III. 
Co-Chairman—S. M. Cote, Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis. 
Committeemen—T. M. Cox, Maxwell House 
Division, General Foods, Inc., Dallas; C. H. 
Jenkins, Imperial Sugar Co., Sugarland, 
Texas; W. T. Lance, Quaker Oats Co., 
Sherman, Texas; Paut H. Powers, Sea- 
brook Farms Co., Seabrook, N. J. 


Food Products Wholesalers 


Chairman—A. W. TEtnerT, The Frito Com- 
pany, Dallas. 
Vice Chairman—Mrs. E. B. Arvepce, Mor- 
ton Foods, Dallas. 
Committeemen—R. T. DeETHLEFSEN, Oak 
Farm Dairies; K. M. Fexper, Kraft Foods; 
W. C. James, Texas Wholesale Grocers 
Corp., all of Dallas. 


Hardware Manufacturers 


Chairman—Joun A. Locxarp, The Astrup 
Company, Cleveland. 
Vice Chairman—Sam Paine, Screw Prod- 
ucts Corp., Dallas. 
Committeemen—WIiLu1AM Breapy, Schlage 
Lock Co., San Francisco; Ratpn M. 


Doucuerty, Simonds Saw & Steel Co., 
Boston; Tont Mater, Sargent & Greenleaf, 
Rochester, N. Y. 























H. L. PATTERSON 


LEE KELTNER C. G. McKELLAR 


































Hardware Wholesalers 


Chairman—Lre Mi.ier, The Schoellkopf 
Co., Dallas. 

Vice Chairman—J. P. Brasnear, Huey & 
Philp Co., Dallas. 

Committeemen—Mark B. Davis, Belknap 
Hardware & Manufacturing Co., Louisville. 
Ky.; L. W. MaAnse.t, Strevell-Paterson 
Hardware Co., Salt Lake City; E. 0. 
Ptogcer, F, W. Heitmann Co., Houston. 


Hotels 


Chairman—James Martin, Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, Dallas. 
Committeemen—(To be named) 


Insurance 


Chairman—OrviLLE B. Tearney, Inland 
Steel Co., Chicago. 

Vice Chairmen—Davip Q. Conen, Asso- 
ciation Casualty & Surety Companies, New 
York, N. Y.; L. A. FrrzceraLp, American 
Mutual Alliance, Chicago; Donato B. 
SHERWOOD, The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, New York, N. Y.; Peter A. 
ZIMMERMANN, The Surety Association of 
America, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary—Cuar.es S. Cooper, Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. 
NACM Liaison Representative—Rauru H. 
MuLtaneE, Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., 
Boston. 

NACM Staff Representative—Rosert L. 
Roper, National Association of Credit 
Management, New York, N. Y. 


Iron & Steel, Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Related Lines 


Chairman—S. R. Amspoker, Lone Star 
Steel Co., Dallas. 

Vice Chairman—R. W. Durrett, Sheffield 
Steel Div., Armco Steel Corp., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Committeemen—Frep H. Jones, Kaiser 
Steel Corp., Oakland, Calif.; Dave Linp- 
say, Jr., Metal Goods Corp., Dallas; 
THomas J. Morton, The Murray Co. of 
Texas, Inc., Dallas; Frepertck D. Rim- 
MELE, Benedict-Miller, Inc., Lyndhurst, 


H. G. BAUERS A. W. TEINERT 





J. A. LOCKARD S. R. AMSPOKER 









N. J.; Wituiam C. Scuweer, Laclede Steel 
Co., St. Louis; JoHn TweppaLe, United 
States Steel Supply, St. Louis. 


Machinery & Supplies 


Chairman—B. T. Norre, Briggs-Weaver 
Machine Co., Dallas. 

Vice Chairman—J. D. Hickman, Link-Belt 
Company, Houston. 
Committeemen — Witt1amM H._ HEEssEL, 
Fehrs Tractor & Equipment Co., Omaha; 
H. J. Kneuxer, American Machine & 
Foundry Co., New York, N. Y.; THomas 
W. Roserts, Chicago-Allis Manufacturing 
Corp., Chicago. 


Meat Packers 


Chairman—Haro.tp F. Gonser, The Rath 
Packing Co., Dallas. 

Vice Chairman—Leo W. Recutien, Heil 
Packing Co., St. Louis. 

Committeemen—T. H. Broecker, Louis- 
ville Provision Co., Louisville, Ky.; Roy 
Harris, Jr., Harris Meat & Produce Co., 
Oklahoma City; G. J. Koppert, Houston 
Packing Co., Houston. 


Oil Field Services & Supplies 


Co-Chairmen—D. T. Brooks, Schlumberger 
Well Surveying Corp., Houston; J. L. 
Myers, ‘The Western Company, Midland, 
Texas. 

Committeemen—Miss Dorotuy ALForpD, 
Core Laboratories, Inc., Dallas; D. J. 
BrInGAZE, Dowell, Inc., Tulsa; Ciint M. 
Roserts, Halliburton Oil Well Cementing 
Co., Duncan, Okla.; Steve Barrett, Mag- 
nolia Petroleum Co., Dallas. 


Paint, Var~*e+. Lacquer and 
allpaper 

Chairman—R. H. Bucuuett, The Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Dallas. 
Vice Chairman—Harry E. Davis, National 
Lead Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Committeemen—Leon S. Corp, Cook Paint 
& Varnish Co., Fort Worth; Curt Ecks- 
TrOM, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Detroit; 
Hersert D. HeEntTzeEnN, Wisconsin Paint 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee. 


Paper Products and Converters 


Chairman—Haroitp FarrisH, Pollock Pa- 
per Corp., Dallas. 

Vice Chairman—Donatp FE. Miiier. Gay- 
lord Container Corp., Division Crown- 
Zellerbach Corp., St. Louis. 
Committeemen—Omar H. ANpDERSON, Con- 
tainer Corporation of America, San Fran- 
cisco. Curr Heatu, Sealright Company, 
Inc., Fulton, N. Y.; Frank A. Krtne, In- 
land Container Corp., Indianapolis. 


Petroleum 


Chairman— W. H. Montcomery, The 
Pure Oil Co., Chicago. 

Vice Chairman—W. J. Hasxirk, British- 
American Oil Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Committeemen—Manrtin E. Bruce, Humble 
Oil & Refining Co., Houston; J. R. 
Gramont, Standard Oil Co. of Calif., 
Western Operations, Inc., Los Angeles; 
G. J. Trvone, The American Oil Co., New 
York, N.Y. 












E. M. KROENING H. G. TRAVERS 





Ss. M. COLE 


‘Cc. V. COX 


Photographic Manufacturers and 
Distributors 


Chairman—Rosert H. Groppe, Arel, In- 
corporated, St. Louis. 
Committeemen—Mrs. ARLENE M. GLASER, 
Radiant Manufacturing Co., Chicago; Mrs. 
Mary F. Raprorp, Hornstein Photo Sales, 
Inc., Chicago. 


Plumbing, Heating, Refrigeration 
and Air Conditioning 


Chairman—Sam C. Scruces, jr., Carrier- 
Bock Co., Dallas 

Vice Chairman— F. H. Pepmitter, Grin- 
nell Company, Inc., St. Louis. 
Committeemen—Mrs. Vircinia K. Jones, 
L. E. Minns & Co., Inc., Houston; CHARLES 
R. Lee, Climate Supply Co., Inc., Dallas; 
Howett McManon, Thermal Supply, 
Houston; Lou SNeE.x, Snell Refrigeration 
Supply, Dallas; Henry Trost, Straus- 
Frank Co., Houston; Berry VAvuGcHN, 
Homer G. Maxey & Co., Lubbock. 


Public Utilities 
Chairman—Joun R. Heery, The United 


Illuminating Co., New fiaven, Conn. 
Chairman Planning Committee—G. R. 
McLavucuiin, North Illinois Gas Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 

Vice Chairmen Planning Committee— 
Norsert M. ScuarF, Toledo Edison Co., 
Toledo; R. J. Jorpan, Kentucky Utilities 
Co., Lexington, Ky. 


District Representatives— 


Atlantic—Paut G. Hanton, Atlantic 
City Electric Co., Atlantic City, N. J. 
Eastern—Tuomas Hannon, Philadelphia 
Gas Works, Philadelphia. 

Central—R. B. Herrotp The Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co., Columbus. 

North Central—Tuomas Fannine, Michi- 
gan Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit. 
Mountain—J. W. Mort, Arizona Public 
Service Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Southeastern—W. Ray BuRKHOLDER, 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co., Louisville 
Ky. 


(Continued on following page) 
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Pacific—E. F. Beatie, Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co., Los Angeles. 
Canadian—E, E. Cuarters, The Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Textile 


Chairman—Georce E. Gasa, J. P. Stevens 
& Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 
Committeemen—Epwin C. Fox, The Han- 
over Bank, New York, N.Y.; Joun L. 
Katser, Dan River Mills, New York, N.Y.; 
Joun R. O’Nett, Wellington Sears Co., 
New York, N.Y. 


Wearing Apparel and Footwear 


Chairman—(To be announced) 

Vice Chairman—Cuartes  BOoarRDMAN, 
Marx-Haas-Korrect Co., St. Louis. 
Committeemen—James J. Benr, Mack 
Shirt Corp., Cincinnati; Ricnarp D. Hetz, 
Hansen Glove Corp., Milwaukee; Miss 
Acnes J. Pirie, J. P. LeVeque Co., Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Big Research Program Needed, 
Farm Credit Bankers Urged 


Solution of the farm problem de- 
pends in large part on emphatic 
development of research to discover 
new uses for agricultural products, 
Dr. W. V. Lambert, dean of the 
college of agriculture at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, told 600 bankers at 
the National Agricultural Credit Con- 
ference of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, in Omaha. 

Research will not only result in 
substantial new outlets for farm prod- 
ucts but “will give us the information 
needed to develop substitutes for 
many products now made from our 
rapidly dwindling mineral resources,” 
Dean Lambert pointed out. “The re- 
newable sources from agriculture will 
furnish a continuing source of supply 
for our industrial plants.” 





No one has yet been able 
to devise a method of effi- 
ciency which makes initia- 
tive unnecessary. 

—Anonymous 








Panelists Weigh 1959 and Marginals 
At Quad-State Sessions in Missouri 


Free-flowing interchanges of pro- 
fessional experiences, many equiva- 
lent to years of trial-and-error and 
which provide the basis for doing a 
good job better, are enjoyed at con- 
ferences such as the outstanding 
three-day Quad-State Credit Con- 
gress, in St. Joseph, Mo. That the 
three days in St. Joseph were fast- 
paced, abundantly educational, with 
time out for entertainment, credit is 
due general chairman William E. 
Raines, Ross Frazer Supply Com- 
pany, and the host St. Joseph Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. Executives 
from Missouri, Kansas, southern and 
western Illinois gathered for the con- 
ference. 

Industry .meetings took over the 
third day’s session. J. A. Flood, Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, St. Louis, 
president of the St. Louis Association 
of Credit Men, was moderator of a 
panel discussion, “Predictions in 
Time for 59.” Panelists were Ralph 
Brown, Marsh & McLennan, St. Louis, 
national membership chairman, 
NACM; Dr. Clarence W. Tow, vice 
president, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Kansas City, Mo.; J. C. Acuff, Butler 


Manufacturing Company, Kansas 


City, Mo., and E. Y. Lingle, president, 
Seitz Packing Company, St. Joseph. 
Speakers at the Thursday morning 


session were Thomas H. Lawrence, 
Lawrence-Leiter & Company, Kansas 
City, and Guy V. Keeler, University 
of Kansas. Orville Roberts, general 
executive department, Sinclair Pipe- 
line Company, Independence, Kan., 
and William P. Layton, director of 
education and research, National As- 
sociation of Credit Management, were 
banquet speakers. 

Speakers at the Friday morning 
sessions of the Industry Groups in- 
cluded Mr. Garrett, of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, Kansas City, and 
Russell J. Scott, manager, Massachu- 
setts Bonding Company, Kansas City. 
Stanley Cox, Cook Paint & Varnish 
Company, Kansas City, chaired a 
panel in the afternoon, which had 
as participants: Milton Pottenger, 
Marsh Steel Corporation, “Value of 


the Marginal Account”; W. S. 
Bechtel, Troug-Nichols Company, 
“Appraisal of the Credit Risk”; 


George R. Morgan, Sheffield Steel, 
Div. Armco Steel Corporation, “What 
Do You Tell the Boss”; and John 
Twedale, United States Steel Cor- 
poration, “How to Bring In the 
Dough”; the last-named of St. Louis, 
the others of Kansas City, Mo. Robert 
Steinborn, C. D. Smith Drug Com- 
pany, St. Joseph, was chairman of 
Industry Groups program. 





NACM SECRETARIAL COUNCIL 1958-59 at National’s board meeting in Novem- 
ber. Seated (1 to r) Chairman Ralph C. Creviston, secretary-manager, National 
Association of Credit Management, Northern Wisconsin-Michigan Unit, Green 
Bay, Wis., and J. F. Schofield, St. Louis, Central Division; (standing) Newton D. 
Bartle, Syracuse, Eastern; J. L. Vance, El Paso, Southern; and Frank Hill, 


Phoenix, Western. 
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If you cannot collect any- 
thing else, you can collect 
new ideas. 

—Anonymous 





More Credit Investment in 
Farm Livestock, Equipment 


With agriculture’s competitive po- 
sition improved in the money mar- 
kets, there has been increased use of 
credit to finance investments, such 
as livestock and equipment, Harry 
W. Schaller, president of Citizens 
First National Bank, Storm Lake, 
Iowa, and chairman of the American 
Bankers Association’s Agricultural 
Committee, told delegates to the Na- 
tional Agricultural Credit Conference 
in Omaha. He cautioned, however, 
that the condition might change in 
the coming months. 

His conclusions were based in large 
part on the results of the commis- 
sion’s semi-annual survey. Attraction 
of more capital to agriculture was 
attributed to improved returns on 
overall investments, three-quarter in- 
crease of 19 per cent in farmers’ 
realized income; less belief by bank- 
ers that the cost-price squeeze is a 
major farm credit problem. 

The study reflected more rural con- 
fidence; heavy capital outlays for 
livestock encouraged by good pas- 
tures, large grain supplies and high 
prices; indication of resumption of 
the mechanization trend because of 
backlog of demand; increased effi- 
ciency; farm income relatively favor- 
able at the time the nonfarm economy 
was experiencing a brief cyclical re- 
cession. 


Two Guilty in Investigation by 
Fraud Prevention Department 


Two defendants have been found 
guilty in the Mercury Wholesale 
Sales mail fraud case in Chicago by 
a Federal jury. They are Gino Martin 
of Chicago and Joseph Namoff of 
Hammond, Ind. A third defendant, 
William Watson, pleaded guilty and 
was a Government witness. 

Indictments were returned in this 
case last February, within two months 
after the fraud was _ uncovered, 
through intensive investigation by the 
Fraud Prevention Department of the 
National Association of Credit Man- 
agement. 
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Elkus, as “Mr. Credit Executive’ at 92, Is 


Honored with Donovan in Dual Tribute 


SAN FRANCISCO’S four presidents of the National Association of Credit Man- 





agement. Left to right: Eugene S. Elkus, 1924; D. M. Messer, 1953; Daniel 
Bosschart, 1938, and J. Allen Walker, 1957. The picture was taken at a luncheon 
for Mr. Walker, then in office, and local officers of the Credit Managers Asso- 
ciation of Northern and Central California. Mr. Elkas and Mr. Messer were hosts. 


R. CREDIT EXECUTIVE, Dean 

of the Credit Fraternity.” Thus 
was Eugene S. Elkus addressed 
on his 92nd anniversary by D. M. 
Messer as spokesman for The 
Credit Managers Association of 
Northern and Central California at 
a dual testimonial dinner to Mr. 
Elkus and James H. Donovan, Na- 
tional’s president incumbent. Mr. 
Elkus was NACM president in 1924, 
elected at the Buffalo Credit Con- 
gress; Mr. Messer in 1953, at Mont- 
real. 

“Eugene S. Elkus has earned the 
title of Dean of the Credit Frater- 
nity on both the Local and National 
levels—in fact, he is Mr. Credit 
Executive himself,” declared Mr. 
Messer. 

“T wonder if we as individuals 
really appreciate what we owe to 
that small group of leaders who met 
in Toledo, Ohio, some 62 years ago, 
who had the vision and foresight to 
lay the foundations of what has 
become our great organization, the 


National Association of Credit Man- 
agement. 


“Eugene S. Elkus, 92 years young 
today, has been my friend more than 
30 years. We are both Californians. 
We have worked together in many 
credit activities, including our own 
association, the San _ Francisco 
Board of Trade, and civic projects. 
I knew him at one time as a com- 
petitor in business. 


“I worked with him in the for- 
mation of the Vigilantia, an integral 
part of the association and affiliated 
with the work of the Eugene S. 
Elkus Foundation. In all these activ- 
ities he has never been found want- 
ing. He has ever been alert to the 
building of a stronger organization 
and a greater San Francisco. 


“It is from men like Eugene who, 
in their quiet way, personify all 
that is good and worthwhile in life, 
that we gain the inspiration to face 
the future.” 





You cannot do a kindness too soon because you never know 


how soon it will be too late. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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Close Liaison of Credit and Sales Vital, 
Says Donovan at Tri-State Conference 


co relationships between cred- 
it and sales personnel, on an 
individual as weil as on an integrated 
departmental basis, are essential to 
“etlectively and successfully market 
the company’s goods or services, 
create and maintain sound accounts 
receivable turning over within terms 
of sale in satisfactory proportion, and 
properly discharge their respective 
and coordinated responsibilities to 
management”, James H. Donovan, 
president, National Association of 
Credit Management, told the 43rd 
Tri-State Conference at Atlantic City. 
The host was the New York Credit 
& Financial Management Association, 
Joseph J. Brown, president, Mortimer 
J. Davis, executive vice president. 


Co-ordination and Integration 


“There must be co-ordination and 
integration of credit policy, practices 
and procedure with sales policies and 
program”, Mr. Donovan, assistant 
treasurer of Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, advised the 
credit and financial executives of New 
York, New Jersey, Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maryland. “Effective re- 
sults are gained through mutual re- 
spect and confidence.” 

Herman C. Heiser, partner in Ly- 
brand, Ross Brothers and Montgom- 





President Donovan 
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ery, Philadelphia, and on the faculty 
of Tempie University, followed Mr. 
Donovan to the microphone at the 
first plenary session. Mr. Heiser’s 
topic was “Scientific Financial Man- 
agement with Electronic Computers— 
Dream or a Possibility?” 

Public relations were discussed by 
Richard H. Morris, letter writing 
authority, of R. H. Morris Associates, 
Westport, Conn. 

At the afternoon meeting the con- 
ferees heard Dr. Murray Banks, psy- 
chologist and author, on “How to 
Rub Shoulders with Happiness”. 

Jim Low, of the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers, was the guest 
speaker at the concluding general 
session. He presented a “Prescription 


for Good Leadership”. 


Seven Industry Group Meetings 


Seven Industry Group meetings 
were held, including an open forum 
on “Insurance Safeguards for’ Busi- 
ness’, chairmaned by George T. 
Cowan, vice president, Johnson & 
Higgins, and member of NACM’s 
insurance advisory council. 

Other Groups and their chairmen: 
Banks, Financial Institutions and Ac- 
countants, Robert L. Kirk, Central- 
Penn National Bank; Chemicals, 
Plastics, Drugs and Cosmetics, /rving 


President Brown 








Michaels, Revlon, Inc.; Food, Bev- 
erage, Confectionery and Tobacco, 
James W. Sattazahn, Scott Paper Co.; 
Machinery, Metals and Mill Supplies, 
Maurice Muser, Edgcomb Steel & 
Aluminum Corp.; Paint, Hardware 
and Building Materials, M. C. Price, 
The Sherwin-Williams Co.; Textile- 
Wearing Apparel, William Stavrakos, 
Chester H. Roth Co., Inc. 

Next year’s conference will be in 
Syracuse, N.Y. October 15-17. 








Deaths 








G. Bruce McKee Dies at 71; 
Was a Director of National 


G. Bruce McKee, who died at 71 
in a hospital at Salt Lake City follow- 
ing a stroke, had retired in 1955 as 
senior vice president and director of 
Salt Lake Hardware Company after 
40 years with the company. Mr. Mc- 
Kee had been a director of the 
National Association of Credit Man- 
agement (1941-44), president Salt 
Lake Kiwanis Club, and treasurer 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Edward Bodmer 


Edward Bodmer, 80, who had been 
president of the Paterson (N.J.) Silk 
Dyeing Company until his retirement 
in 1941, died after a long illness. He 
was a member of the New York 
Credit & Financial Management As- 
sociation. He had been honored as 
the outstanding citizen of Butler, N.J. 


H. A. Wallace 


Harold A. Wallace, executive vice 
president-treasurer, Associated Credit 
Bureaus (Retail) of America, Inc., 
died unexpectedly in St. Louis, fol- 
lowing an operation. 


Fair Trade Progress? 

THE Bureau of Education on Fair 
Trade sees “significant progress” 
made in the last congress on Federal 
Fair Trade legislation, and presumes 
that the 86th Congress will take it 
from there. 

The Bureau pointed out that in the 
House a subcommittee redrafted the 
Harris Bill to strengthen it. 
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CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


Featuring 









CONTENT MATTER arranged in a natural 
sequence leading to the ultimate credit deci- 
sion : 

e IDEALLY SUITED not only for the begin- 
ners, but also for the veterans as a refresher 

e ATTRACTIVE in appearance — comes in a 
leather loose-leaf binder, embossed in gold 

e EXCELLENT REFERENCE source for your 
office or personal library 

e ACCREDITED towards the National Institute 


of Credit Associate and Fellow Award Pro- 
gram 














CREDIT AND 
COLLECTION 
PRINCIPLES, 
PROCEDURES, 
PRACTICES, 
METHODS 


The all inclusive course fee for single registrants 


— $60 


For group registrations (in excess of 6) in one 
organization — $48 per person 


National Institute of Credit, Inc. 3. 
229 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 


1) Attached is my check in the amount of $60; please enroll 
me in the Credit and Collection Principles course [] 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
2) Send me = brochures and registration forms [] 
r (number 
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Cash Discount Doesn’t Speed 
Pay, St. Louis Panelist Says 


Doubt that cash discount makes 
any dealer-customer pay sooner was 
a provocative conclusion presented 
by one of the speakers in an outstand- 
ing panel discussion at the opening 
1958-59 Institute of Credit meeting 
jointiy sponsored by the St. Louis 
Association of Credit Men and the 
Associated Retail Credit Men of St. 
Louis, presented at University College 
of Washington University. 

Dean Earnest Brandenburg was 
moderator of the analysis of credit’s 
changing role, trends and opportuni- 
ties. 

Participating were the following: 
for retailing, Kenneth Oetzel, credit 
sales manager, Boyd-Richardson Co.; 
distribution, T. W. Laughlin, district 
financial manager, Graybar Electric 
Co., Inc.; manufacturing, A. M. 
Stevens, general credit manager, 
Ralston Purina Co.; and for bank- 
ing, John Fox, vice president, Mer- 
cantile Trust Co. 

“If businesses have the money to 
pay your invoices when they are 
due”, asserted Mr. Laughlin, “they 
pay them whether they are net or 





Enough energy is wasted in 

useless worry every year to 

light the cities of the world. 
—Anonymous 





cash discount is offered. The people 
you are selling are in a competitive 
market, too, at smaller margins of 
profit, and they cannot afford to pass 
up their cash discount. 

“Our terms are 2%, 10th prox. 
For an extra 30 days to pay an in- 
voice, that amounts to 24% interest, 
and no business can afford to pay 
that much for short term loans. 

“IT am not advocating abolishing 
cash discount, but my reasons are 
not because it helps get the money 
in sooner.” 


Rodgers Sees Brief Boom 
If Inflation Fear Spreads 


If fear of inflation, thus far affect- 
ing only the equity market, should 
spread and induce the ultimate con- 
sumer to spend more freely, and in- 
duce managemeni to increase capital 
outlays on new plants and equip- 


ment, “then the recovery would ac- 
celerate into a boom which could 
not be sustained”, Prof. Raymond 


Rodgers told. the convention of the | 


American Finance Conference, in 
Chicago. 

Should such a boom develop, a 
policy of active credit restraint would 
be necessitated, declared the profes- 
sor of banking, New York University, 
member of the faculty of the Gradu- 


ate School of Credit and Financial § 


Management of the National Associ- 
ation of Credit Management. 

Mr. Rodgers cautioned that “too 
much of the impetus of recovery has 


come from Government spending and | 


the anticipation of inflation.” 


Transportation Equipment Tops 
Growth of Physical Output 


Expansion of physical production 
of the transportation equipment in- 
dustry has averaged 8 per cent a 
year since 1929, compared with 5 
per cent for the manufacturing econ- 
omy as a whole, says the National 
Industrial Conference Board, in 
“Transportation Equipment: I,” first 


of a new series of reports on manu- § 


facturing industries. 


THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION of Credit Men has underway one of the most successful credit educational courses it ever has sponsored. 
The 168 member class enrolment was booked in 15 days. The six weekly two-hour sessions are being conducted by distinguished instructors, 
all members of the association. Certificates of Completion will be presented all classmen maintaining 100 per cent: attendance. 

The course was planned by the committee on education under the chairmanship of Albert J. Nathanson, Lever Brothers Co., and included 
T. M. Hoxie, C. A. Roberts Co.; Leonard Baines, Stone Container Corp.; William F. Baker, U. S. Steel Corp.; John C. Eby, Chicago National 
Bank; Albert B. Keen, Ditto, Inc., and Robert F. Duncan, Calumet Refining Co., general chairman, meetings and education committee. 

Course instructors are Orville B. Tearney, Inland Steel Co.; John C. Huckabee, Quaker Oats Co., and Allen W. Selby, Chicago Molded 


Products Corp. 


In the picture, taken on “opening night," 


Committeeman John C. Eby was in Europe. 
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are (I to r) Messrs. Keen, Huckabee, Nathanson, Baker, Duncan, Hoxie, Tearney, Baines, Selby. 
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Communication, Inside and Outside Company, 
Shares Emphasis at Pacific Southwest Meet 


T HE credit executive who main- 
tains direct relationships with 
customers is the one who best lives up 
to his management responsibilities, 
James H. Donovan, president of the 
National Association of Credit Man- 
agement, told credit and financial 
managers of five states at the annual 
Pacific Southwest Conference, in San 
Francisco. The two-day gathering at 
the Fairmont hotel brought together 
delegations from Arizona, Utah, 
Colorado and Nevada, as well as Cali- 
fornia. 

The ten or more guest speakers 
covered a wide range of moot topics, 
from communication to business 
analysis and forecast, from public 
relations to Americanism and inter- 
national industrial comparisons. 


Get Along with People 


Discussing “Communications in Or- 
ganizational Groups”, Dr. Alexander 
Bavelas, Stanford University profes- 
sor of psychology and business who 
recently joined the Ampex Corpora- 
tion in Redwood City as consultant, 
also emphasized the importance of 
the ability to get along with people. 

Dr. Bavelas pointed out the human 
need of recognition and appreciation 
by top management at the various 
levels of executive authority and cau- 
tioned against the development of 
frustration and feeling of rejection 
that can be generated by faulty com- 
munication. 


Financial editors of four San Fran- 
cisco newspapers, in panel discussion, 
noted that population growth will have 
a decided impact upon the national 
economy in the mid-1960s, and that 


HUBERT J. SOHER 


ALEXANDER BAVELAS 


the estimated increase in home build- 
ing and rising demand for new auto- 
mobiles presage a bright business 
future. 


Inflation, however, is built into the 
economy, they declared, and the best 
that can be hoped for is to slow down 
inflationary influences. 

The moderator, Hubert J. Soher, 
economic consultant and former fin- 
ancial editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle (1923-28), introduced the 
roundtable with a discussion of 
“Tight Money—Good or Bad?” Pan- 
elists were Donald White, Examiner; 
Sidney Allen, Chronicle; Lindsay 
Arthur, Call-Bulletin; and John Pip- 


er, News. 


Reports Not Enough: Donovan 


“Toward More Effectiveness” was 
the theme of Mr. Donovan address- 
ing the second general session. 

“Efficient, progressive and con- 
structive credit management’, said 
the assistant treasurer of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, “is directed toward the phil- 
osophy of understanding and genu- 
inely desiring to get along with 
people, rather than attempting to 
evaluate and reach conclusions based 
only upon reports and financial data. 

“Balance sheets and profit and loss 
reports are necessary and essential. 
They reflect the results of the stew- 
ardship of management. So also must 
the credit executive have a working 
knowledge of financial analysis, eco- 
nomic trends, technical practices, 
legal implications, educational devel- 
opment and other factors that, prop- 
erly and effectively directed and 


ORLO M. BREES 


ROBERT E. BURNS 


applied, develop and expand sound 
credit”. 

Ransom Cook, senior vice president 
and director, American Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco, answering his 
own question, “Where’s Business?”’, 
said the uptrend will be tempered by 
increasing competition from nations 
benefited with loans and aid, by un- 
certainty regarding military expen- 
ditures, by a “fear complex” caused 
by last year’s unemployment increase 
and the stretch-out in Government 
spending. He emphasized the business 
recovery that followed when buying 
power held up despite production 
decline. 


Americanism His Theme 

Dr. Orlo Brees, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, luncheon 
speaker, gave an inspiring message 
on Americanism and the American 
way of life. 

“Development of Brain Power— 
United States versus Russia” was the 
theme of Dr. Robert Burns, president, 
College of the Pacific, in his banquet 
address. Dr. Burns, speaking from 
firsthand knowledge of life under the 
Soviet rulers, declared that Russia 
has developed into a potent force for 
competition in world trade, witness 
its production of more steel than 
America in the first quarter this year. 


Seven Industry Group Sessions 


Seven Industry Group Meetings 
were held under the general chair- 
manship of Wally E. Young, of 
Schmidt Lithograph Co. 

The Credit Women’s Group of 
San Francisco was host at a dinner 
Thursday night. 


RANSOM COOK 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS IMPORTANT TO CREDIT 


CaRMEL-By-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 

January 22-24 

California Credit Management Work- 
shop. 


¢ 


Dayton, OHIO 

January 28 

Third Annual Credit Conference 
sponsored jointly by Dayton Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, Dayton 
Credit Women’s Club, and Uni- 
versity of Dayton. 


¢ 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
February 20 
20th Annual Midwest Food & Allied 


Lines Credit Conference 


£ 


TacoMA, WASHINGTON 

March 19-20 

Conference of the Credit Executives 
of the Pacific Northwest, including 
Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and 
British Columbia. 


£ 


Daas, TEXAS 
May 3-7 
63rd Annual Credit Congress 


# 


GRAND Rapips, MICHIGAN 

September 24-25 

Great Lakes Regional Credit Confer- 
ence, including Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and Wisconsin 


¢ 





PERSONNEL MART 


CREDIT MANAGER 


ApMINIsTER Credit and Collection policies 
of a medium size grain products manufac- 
turer located in midwest. 
Age range 30 to 40 with minimum of 6 
years Industrial Credit experience. College 
graduate, preferably with Law degree, Bus. 
Adm. acceptable. Sales & Public Relations 
ability essential. 
Please submit resume of training and ex- 
perience in first reply. 

Strictest confidence to all replies. CFM 
Box #464. 


OmaAHA, NEBRASKA 

October 14-16 

Tri-State Credit Conference, repre- 
senting Iowa, Nebraska and South 
Dakota 


¢ 


SyRAcuSE, NEw YorRK 

October 15-17 

Tri-State Credit Conference, includ- 
ing New York, New Jersey, Eastern 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland. 


£& 


Quincy, ILLINOIS 

October 21-23 

Quad-State Credit Conference, includ- 
ing Missouri, Kansas, Southeastern 
lowa and Southern Illinois. 


¢ 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

October 22-23 

Ohio Valley Regional Credit Confer- 
ence, including Ohio, Western 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Eastern Michigan. 


Film Plays Up Procedures for 


Institutional Investors 


The New York Stock Exchange has 
released a new 13-minute motion pic- 
ture film, “The Big Board,” to ac- 
quaint professional investment man- 
agers and institutional investors with 
the Exchange’s facilities for making 
best use of the auction market. The 
film will be used by Exchange execu- 
tives in countrywide conferences. 
Keith Funston, president, introducing 
the film at a press preview, noted 
that “institutional holdings of com- 
mon and preferred stocks have in- 
creased from $13 billions in 1947 
to $40 billions today, with half the 
rise due to an increase in market 
values.” -He estimated that by 1965, 
assuming constant prices, these hold- 
ings will rise to $54 billions. 

Dramatized in the film are these 
seven special procedures for handling 
large blocks of stock, which have 
been developed by the Exchange to 
meet specific needs of institutional in- 
vestors: 

(1) Specialist Block Purchase: the 
broker for an_ institution offers 
a block of stock to the specialist, 
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who, after weighing availability, price 
and other factors, may make a net 
price bid somewhat away from the 
current auction market price. Since 
the transaction is not a part of the 
regular auction market, it does not 
appear on the ticker and details are 
not made public. The institution’s 
broker earns a single commission. 
(2) This same procedure is available 
on the “buy” side. 

(3) Exchange Distribution: Acting 
for the institutional seller, the mem- 
ber firm rounds up _buy-orders 
through its offices from all over the 
country. When most or all of the 
total to take up the block have been 
accumulated, which can be done very 
rapidly, the orders are crossed in the 
auction market. The seller pays all 
brokerage costs. There is no advance 
publicity but the transaction is re- 
ported on the ticker when the cross 
is made. (4) On the “buy” side, this 
procedure is called an Exchange Ac- 
quisition. 

(5) Special Offering: Word is 
sent out on the ticker in advance, 
offering a specified number of shares 
at a fixed price. Buy-orders thus are 
generated in the 600 cities reached 
by the ticker service. The seller pays 
a special commission which includes 
incentive commission to the buyer’s 
broker. (6) On the “buy” side this 
procedure is called a Special Bid. 

(7) Secondary Distribution: Sim- 
ilar to a new issue, this procedure 
permits member firms and other bro- 
kers in the securities industry to buy 
portions of a large block for resale 
to the public or for their own ac- 
counts. It usually occurs after trad- 
ing hours. 

Details about the film and _ the 
program are obtainable from R. C. 
Lawrence, vice president, New York 
Stock Exchange, 11 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


Urges Each Have Permanent 
National Identification Number 


That every individual in the United 
States should have a permanent na- 
tional identification number is recom- 
mended by the electronics committee 
of the Retail Research Institute, Na- 
tional Retail Merchants Association. 

The committee urged Federal co- 
operation be sought for the proposal] 
to facilitate credit and accounts re- 
ceivable operations in retail stores, 

Stores would assign a number to 
each customer’s credit account in an 
alpha-numerical file. 
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E. C. CROTTY D. H. FOSTER 


. 


E. W. POGUE W. G. SCOTT 


J. A. FLOOD Cc. A. ROACH 
Company Secretary Served 
Production, Sales, Credit 


Following World War II service 
as naval ensign, Edward C. Crotty 
went with Seamless Rubber Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn., in the pro- 
duction area. Now secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer of the company, he 
recently was named president of the 
New Haven Association of Credit 
Men. 

Sales service followed production, 
and since 1951 Mr. Crotty has been 
associated with the treasurer’s office. 
He was named assistant credit man- 
ager in 1953, assistant treasurer and 
assistant secretary in 1954. Mr. 
Crotty is a graduate of Villanova 
University. 


Connecticut Unit Names 
Group Leader President 


Dana H. Foster, president of Hart- 
ford Association of Credit Men 1955- 
56, and an organizer and chairman 
for two years of the Electrical Distri- 
butors Credit Group in Connecticut, 
has been elected president of the 


Executives in the News 


Connecticut Association of Credit 
Men. He has served as secretary and 
treasurer and is a director of the 
state organization. 

Mr. Foster, a certified public ac- 
countant, is treasurer and director of 
Electrical Supplies, Inc., Hartford, 
and its wholly owned subsidiary, 
Sprague Electrical Supplies Inc., 
Bridgeport. He was a contributor 
to the CFM May ’56 symposium 
“Payments Once a Month?.” 


Banking Career Preceded 
Treasurership in Steel 


Banking for 30 years was the 
métier of the new president of the 
Youngstown Association of Credit 
Men, W. G. Scott, who joined The 
Powell Pressed Steel Company, 
Hubbard, Ohio, as treasurer in 1954. 
Mr. Scott earlier had been with Na- 
tional City Bank and Federal Reserve 
Bank, Cleveland, and Dollar Savings 
& Trust Company, Youngstown. He 
is director of Lake to Ohio River 
Association, and chairman, legisla- 
tive committee, Ohio Valley Regional 
Credit Conference. 

A native of London, Ontario, Can- 
ada, Mr. Scott served in the Canadian 
army. 


Oregonian’s Association 
Activity Parallels Career 


Since 1946 Eugene W. Pogue has 
served as credit manager for Hyster 
Sales Company, distributor of Hy- 
ster industrial trucks. In that period 
he has been active in the Portland 
Association of Credit Men, serving 
on numerous committees, as trustee, 
and since 1955 as director. He now 
is president of the association. Re- 
cently Mr. Pogue assumed expanded 
duties as credit manager for Hyster 
Company, including its branches 
both national and international. 

Before going with Hyster, Mr. 


Pogue was with Willamette Iron & 
Steel Company for three years and 
in retail credit work seven years. 


Credit Executive of Company 


Farms Half-Section Weekends 


C. A. Roach, assistant secretary 
and credit manager, Scripto, Inc., 
Atlanta, doffs the corporate robe 
weekends to grapple with 360 acres 
of Georgia farmland. Even if farm- 
ing produced no more than “a good 
suntan” as he says, Mr. Roach’s 
career proves it imparts lessons for 
meeting other challenges and re: 
solving them. Recently named presi 
dent of the Georgia Association of 
Credit Management, Inc., Mr. Roach 
began with Scripto shortly after 
World War II as assistant credit 
manager. He served as_ national 
chairman of the Stationers & Pub- 
lishers Board of Trade, Inc. (1954) 
and is a member Atlanta Credit 
Club. Mr. Roach attended “U” of 
Georgia and Oglethorpe “U.” 


St. Louisan Promotes Better 
Business, Boys’ Activities 


President of the St. Louis Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, J. A. Flood fits 
local association activity into the 
broader professional picture, is ad- 
vocate of out-state affiliated associa- 
tion forums, workshops and educa- 
tion. Credit manager of Monsanto 
Chemical Company’s organic chemi- 
cals division since 1954, Mr. Flood is 
a director of Better Business Bureau 
of Greater St. Louis. 

Educated at City College and 
Missouri Institute of Accounting and 
Law, this native St. Louisan went 
with Monsanto in 1935 as a member 
of its service department, worked in 
the order, billing and accounting 
departments before going into credit 
in 1940. YMCA-sponsored boys’ club 
work and church are activities. 
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Reports from the Field 


AKRON, OHIO—John T. Cahoon, manager marketing research 
department, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., addressed the dinner 
meeting of the Akron Association of Credit Men. 


DALLAS, TEXAS—Speakers at successive luncheon meetings of 
The Dallas Wholesale Credit Managers Association were: 
Ralph W. Thomas, southwest regional manager, King Merritt 
& Co., whose topic was “Inflation and the Purchase Power of 


dent, Union Bank & Trust Co., Grand Rapids, and NACM di- 
rector, at the dinner meeting of the Northern Wisconsin- 
Michigan Unit. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—J. Roger Deas, corporate offices repre- 


sentative, American Can Company, New York City, was speaker 
at the dinner meeting of The Credit Men’s Association of 
Eastern Pennsylvania. His talk was titled “To the Credit of 


Your Dollar’; S. J. Barrett, credit manager, Magnolia Petrol- America.” 
eum Co., director and past president of the Dallas association, 
who in his talk on “Philosophy of Credit Management” 


stressed “appearance, attitude, enthusiasm.” 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—Robert A. Nunlist, assistant treasurer and 
credit manager, Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, past president 
of the association, spoke before the Credit Club luncheon of 
the Cincinnati Association of Credit Men, on “Credit—Customer 
Relationship.” 

Emphasis of the Cincinnati association meetings in October 
was on insurance, with these speakers and their topics: William 
J. Bennett, vice president, Walter P. Dolle Co., “Surety Bonds 
As They Affect Credit and Collections”; Norman S. Tiffany, 
vice president, H. Patrick Sweeney Co., “Time Element In- 
surance Coverage As It Affects Today’s Credit Man”; Hillard 
Weinberg, Earls Blain Agency, “Coinsurance, Blessing or 
Curse.” 

‘Kickoff’ speaker in the November sales-credit coordinated 
programming was Hart Randall, district manager, Diebold, 
Inc., president Cincinnati Sales Executives Council, who spoke 
on “If I Were a Credit Manager.” 


BOSTON, MASS.—“Electronics and Aircraft Industries from the 
Laymen’s Point of View” was the subject of K. W. Tibbitts, 
vice president, National Credit Office, at the dinner meeting 
of the New England Association of Credit Executives, Inc., 
and Boston Chapter, National Institute of Credit. Mr. Tibbitts 
has served as secretary of the credit committee of the Elec- 
tronic Industries Association. 


OMAHA, NEBR.—“Managing Credit Profitably” was theme of 
one-day conference jointly sponsored by The Omaha Association 
of Credit Men, National Retail Credit Association, and Omaha 
Bankers Association, held at the University of Omaha. Speakers 
included Leonard Berry, educational director of the retail credit 
association; Bruce Laurie, vice president, special services, 
Deer & Co.; John F. Mannion, senior vice president, Continental 
Illinois National Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago; Dr. Clarence 
W. Tow, vice president, Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, at the dinner meeting of the Detroit 

Prior to attendance at exhibits of the Midwest Business Show, Association of Credit Men. Louis F. Davis, secretary manager 
the Omaha association held a social hour for members and of the Detroit association, addressed the following dinner 


business associates. meeting on credit pitfalls and problems. 


DETROIT, MICH.—How fast a recovery ahead was topic of 
George P. Hitchings, manager economic analysis department, 


JACKSON, MICH.—Irwin Stumborg, assistant treasurer, Baldwin 
Piano Co., Cincinnati, past president NACM, guest speaker, 
told the Jackson Association of Credit Men, “Overcaution in 
extending credit can be a factor contributing to business 
failures.” 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Field Warehousing was topic of Henry 
D. Rhame, vice president, American Express Field Warehousing 
Corp., at forum of the Credit & Financial Management As- 
sociation. 

Paul Millians, vice president, Commercial Credit Corporation, 
Baltimore, was speaker at the membership dinner meeting. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.—“Communications—Getting the Message Mr. Millians titled his talk “Why Is a Success.” 


Across” was the subject of speaker Edmund H. Plant, manager 
training department, Eastman Kodak Co., at the dinner meeting 


. , : BUFFALO, N.Y.—Bankers’ Night meeting of the Credit Men’s 
of the Rochester Credit & Financial Management Association. 


Association of Western New York had speaker M. Monroe 
Meyers, assistant cashier, Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Buffalo. His topic was “The Role of Money and Banking in 
Our Economy.” 


BALTIMORE, MD.—Edwin L. Covey, chief, division of bank- 
ruptcy, administrative office, United States Courts, Washington, 
at the dinner meeting of the Baltimore Association of Credit 
Men, discussed “How Much Credit Can We Take?” 

At the subsequent meeting, Jack Edward Rytten, consultant 
and writer on crime prevention methods, discussed personnel 
investigation and employee dishonesty. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH.—Robert Coye, general manager and 
treasurer, Harter Corp., Sturgis, chose “Credit—Tool of 
Management” for his topic at the NACM Southwestern 
Michigan Chapter dinner meeting. 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y.—‘Professional Insurance Programming” 
was the topic of a joint meeting of the Triple Cities Credit 
Women’s Club and Triple Cities Association of Credit Men, 
which had as speaker William Screeden, superintendent of 
agents, Syracuse district, Aetna Casualty Co. 


When you hire people who are smarter than 

you are, you prove you are smarter than 

they are. 

GREEN BAY, WIS.—The commercial bank’s place in providing —R. H. Grant | 
funds to industry was subject of J. W. Carpenter, vice presi- 
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Plastics are in the swim everywhere 


On the front lawn, on the kitchen 
table. In automobiles, and tele- 
vision sets . . . in football helmets 
and fighting jets. Look where you 
will, and you'll see plastics helping 
-20ple to live better. 
But look a little closer and you’ll 
» $0 see commercial banks. 
Banks are in the picture because 
ey supply money, credit and 
1ancial services to the plastics 
i dustry. Bank loans help chem- 


ical companies produce basic plas- 
tic materials. Bank loans con- 
tribute to the manufacture and 
distribution of finished plastic 
products and frequently provide 
the cash which retailers need to 
stock and sell popular plastic 
items. 

A leading lender to business and 
industry, The Chase Manhattan 
Bank of New York is proud to be 
part of the nationwide system of 


banks, large and small, which serve 
communities and contribute to 
American progress. 


THE 


CHASE 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered in 1799 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








For Credit and Financial Executives . . 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Designed to assist them to . 


. perform their 
present jobs better 


. prepare for 
greater responsibilities 


. improve ability to 
solve problems and 
make decisions 


Clip Coupon and Mail To-day 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL ae 
229 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. 


oe send me free illustrated en about the Graduate 
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